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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


a 

HE French relief force which is on its wayto Fez 
makes little progress. It only managed to restart from 
El Kunitra on Thursday. The official reason given for 
the delay is that it has been unexpectedly difficult 
to provision the troops, though it may be that dread 
of provoking European complications is acting as a brake 
on military movements, and will continue to do so unless 
the situation of Europeans in Fez is proved to require 
an instant dash on the capital. The troops certainly cannot 
live on the country, and the work of landing supplies at 
Mehedia, or sending them by the longer overland route from 
Casa Blanca, is slow and laborious. Moreover, the lines of com- 
munication have to be secured. A French expedition from 
Algeria might be less difficult, but it appears to be 
forbidden, as the Paris correspondent of the Times 
says, by fear of stirring up the tribes to the south- 
east of Fez, and of hurting Spanish susceptibilities. Mean- 
while, food is said to be running short at Fez. The newly- 
proclaimed Sultan, Mulai el Zin, has written an apologetic 
letter to the Times correspondent at Tangier, saying in effect 
that he has to be Sultan because he cannot help it. It is 
apparently the desire of both loyalists and rebels not to hurt 

the Europeans at Fez. 





In Mexico both the Governmentand the insurgents are anxious 
for peace, but the latest news shows that the balance is inclining 
towards the insurgents. The most interesting question of the 
last few days has been whether President Diaz would consent 
to the demand of General Madero, the insurgent leader, that 
he should resign at once, or at least announce his resignation 
for a fixed date. President Diaz replied that he will resign as 
soon as he is conscientiously assured that he can do so 
without injury to the country, but that to resign at once 
would be to let loose anarchy, and to announce his resignation 
for a fixed date would be to deprive the Government of all 
stability. This is the typical reply of a ruler waiting on 
events, and may, of course, mean much or nothing. Mean- 
while, the outcome of the fighting has been conspicuously 
in favour of the insurgents. Juarez has been taken—an 
event of great importance—and General Madero declared 
that this was his answer to the President’s hesitation. Mr. 
Taft has learned that all but two or three of the Mexican States 
are concerned in the revolution, and anxiety in the United 
States is deeper than ever. 








On Monday the new Opium Agreement between Great 
Britain and China was signed at Pekin. It provides that 
during the next seven years China shall diminish annually 
the production of native opium in the same proportion by 
which the export from India is diminished. If, however, the 
entire Chinese production is suppressed before the elapse of 
seven years, it is agreed that the export from India shall also 
cease entirely. It is also arranged that no Indian opium 
shall be imported into any province of China in which the 
native opium trade has been abolished. In addition to these 
concessions, the British Government has agreed during each 
of the next three years further to reduce the exports of Indian 
opium by an amount equal to one-third of the quantity of 
Indian opium now lying in bond in the Chinese treaty ports. 
It is confidently believed that, asa matter of fact, the entire 
opium trade in China will have been suppressed within two 
years. From a reply given by Mr. Montagu to a question in 
the House of Commons on Tuesday, it appears that the loss to 
the Indian revenue will be over £3,000,000. 





On Monday Lord Lansdowne introduced his Bill for the 
re-constitution of the House of Lords. The House as re-con- 
stituted will contain rather fewer than 350 members, composed 
as follows :— 


One hundred elected by the whole body of hereditary Peers from 
among those hereditary Peers who possess any of the qualifications 
set out in the schedule. One hundred and twenty elected for 
electoral districts—the election to be by electoral colleges com- 
posed of the members of the House of Commons for constituencies 
within each electoral district. One hundred appointed on the 
advice of the Ministry of the day, in proportion to the strength 
of parties in the House of Commons. The Archbishops of 
Canterbury and York, and five bishops elected by the arch- 
bishops and bishops of England and Wales. Sixteen Peers who 
have held high judicial office. The term of office of a Lord of 
Parliament would be twelve years, one fourth, as nearly as may be, 
of each category retiring every third year. The order of retire- 
ment of those first appointed would be determined by ballot. The 
two archbishops would sit during tenure of their respective Sees. 
Peers qualified by high judicial office would sit for life. Elections 
to secure the representation of minorities. The creation of new 
hereditary peerages would be limited to not more than five in any 
one year, but this provision is not to prevent an hereditary peerage 
being conferred upon any person who is already an hereditary Peer 
or who holds, or has held, the office of Cabinet Minister. A Peer 
unless a Lord of Parliament would be eligible for election to the 
House of Commons. 


The Schedule describing the qualifications of the hereditary 
peer for being elected as a Lord of Parliament by hereditary 
peers is as follows :— 

Being or having been—(1) Cabinet Minister or Minister of the 
Crown, and, as such, Head of a Government Department. 
(2) Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster; Lord Commissioner of 
the Treasury; Parliamentary Under Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, or for Foreign Affairs, or for the Colonies, or 
for India, or for War; Parliamentary Secretary to the Board of 
Trade, or to the Local Government Board, or to the Board of 
Agriculture and Fisheries ; Financial Secretary to the Treasury; 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Treasury; Parliamentary and 
Financial Secretary to the Admiralty ; Financial Secretary to the 
War Office; Vice-President of the Department of Agriculture in 
Ireland ; Secretary to the Board of Education; Law Officer of the 
Crown. (3) Lord Lieutenant of Ireland; Viceroy of India; 
Governor-General or Governor of any Dominion, Colony, or Pro- 
tectorate. (4) High Commissioner of South Africa; Governor of 
the Presidency of Madras or Bombay; Lieutenant-Governor of 
any province; Chief Commissioner or Political Resident of the 
First Class in India ; High Commissioner of Cyprus. (5) Member 
of the Privy Council; Member of the Privy Council of Ireland. 
(6) Member of the House of Commons. (7) Minister (plenipo- 
tentiary) or holder of any higher office in His Majesty’s Diplomatic 
Service. (8) Lord Commissioner of the Admiralty ; Member of 
the Army Council; Captain in His Majesty’s Navy or Colonel on 
the active list of His Majesty’s Regular Army, or the holder of 
any high rank in His Majesty’s Navy or in His Majesty’s Regular 
Army. (9) Permanent Under Secretary of any Government 
Department or Head (being a permanent Civil Servant) of any 
Government Department. (10) Lord Lieutenant of a County 
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(11) Lord Mayor or Lord Provost of a City; Chairman or Con- 
vener of a County Council; Chairman of Quarter Sessions. 
(12) Lord Great Chamberlain; Earl Marshal. 


Lord Lansdowne and the peers whoworked with him in draw- 
ing up the Bill are to be most heartily congratulated on the 
success of their scheme. No doubt it is possible to make 
many effective criticisms on the details, but we venture to say 
that the promoters of the Bill are as fully conscious of this as 
any outsider can be. The truth is that in order to obtain a 
general agreement on the Bill concessions had to be made on 
many points, but that, after all, is the fate of all legislative 
proposals, whether in representative or hereditary Houses. In 
our opinion it is the duty of members of the Unionist Party not 
to dwell upon what they think minor defects in the Bill, but to 
concentrate upon obtaining its passage through the House of 
Lords, and, if possible, the Commons. Undoubtedly the re- 
constituted House would be an improvement upon the present 
House. Though it gives weight to the hereditary element, it 
does not give too much weight, and makes sure that it shall 
have no place in the government of the nation unless it is 
associated with merit and ability. It is much to be born a 
member of a distinguished family, but that will count as 
nothing unless the fortunate possessor of a great tradition has 
also proved his capacity to serve the State. 


The weight given to minority representation and to the 
nominations by the Prime Minister will enormously alter the 
complexion of the House, and, even though they will not pro- 
duce a Liberal majority, they will greatly reduce the Unionist 
preponderance. We approve, and mean to support the Bill on 
its merits, but, quite apart from those, as we have pointed out 
elsewhere, it has one signal advantage. It provides us with 
an Upper House which cannot be said to be too weak and 
unimportant a body to be entrusted with the duty of putting 
in operation the Referendum. Though we do not desire to 
see the main principles of the Bill altered in any way, there 
is one point of detail on which we think an improvement can 
be made. Even when all the categories are filled, we con- 
sider that if the Prime Minister wishes to transfer a colleague 
into the Upper House he should be able to do so without 
waiting for a vacancy. This means that not only should the 
Prime Minister be able to make a Cabinet Minister or an 
ex-Cabinet Minister a peer, even when the five peers of the 
year have been made, but also that any Cabinet Minister who 
is or becomes an hereditary peer should sit in the Upper House 
by virtue of these two facts and without having to be chosen, 
nominated, or elected. 


We cannot, unfortunately, find space to deal with Lord 
Lansdowne’s speech, but we must say here that it was ex- 
ceedingly Incid and exceedingly eloquent, and in every way 


worthy of the great occasion. Lord Lansdowne’s peroration 
was not only impressive but was evidently inspired by real 
feeling. Of Lord Morley’s speech we shall only say that it 
certainly left the door open for the Government to do what 
we have urged in our leading columns they should do— 
namely, pass the Bill through the Commons on condition that 
the Lords do not force a creation of peers before the 
Parliament Bill becomes law. 


The Second Reading of the Women’s Enfranchisement Bill 
was taken in the House of Commons on Friday week. Sir 
George Kemp, in moving the Second Reading, explained that 
the Bill differed in two respects from the Bill of last year. 
The £10 qualification was omitted in order to meet the 
objection that there might be am increase of plural or fagot 
voting; and marriage was not to disqualify, but a husband 
and wife were not to be registered as voters in the same 
borough or county division. The supporters of the Bill 
would consent to its being referred to a Committee of the 
whole House. It is surely ridiculous to pretend that the Bill 
would noé still mean in practice distinguishing in favour of 
unmarried women. No nation could make a more disastrous 
mistake. The only remedy for that injustice would be to give 
the vote to all women over a certain age, irrespective of pro- 
perty qualifications. In other words, once Woman Suffrage 
in any form is admitted, the logical end must be adult 
suffrage of both sexes, with men voters im a minority. 
Mr. Henderson announced that the Labour Party would vote 
for the Bill only because they hoped to turn it into an Adult 
Suffrage Bill in Committee. If they failed, they would oppose 





it on the Third Reading. In the division the Bill w 
by 255 votes to 88. The debate was conducted in a rath 
thin House. It is impossible to believe in the realit 
a movement which aims at a great revolution in our polities 
system and yet can be ignored by the leaders on both sides, 
The debate was strikingly different from the lively encounter 
of a year ago on the same subject. 


aS Carried 


In the House of Commons on Monday, after a long discus. 
sion of the Government’s guillotine motion for the remain; 
stages of the Parliament Bill, its report stage was entered 
upon. The principal amendment considered was that of My. 
Cave for sending to a Referendum certain classes of Bills, 
The debate which followed included a most convineing speech 
by Mr. Balfour, who dealt conclusively with many of the 
stock objections to a Poll of the People which were raised by 
earlier speakers. He went on to declare that “the more this 
matter was thought out, the better it would be seen that ig 
the Referendum lay our one hope of getting a Constitutiona) 
security such as every other country besides ourselves enjoyed,” 
At present, elections were fought largely on personal grounds, 
and many people voted for their party merely beeause their 
fathers had done so before them. But if a Bill were referred 
to the people on its merits it would in itself be a great 
education for a political people. Mr. Balfour conchuded by 
prophesying that “before long those whom he was now 
addressing would see this great democratic engine brought 
into practice.” 


The diseussion of the Report Stage of the Parliament Bill 
was continued on Tuesday and Wednesday. No new points 
were raised during the debate, which seems to have excited 
little interest in the House, though the Government were in 
almost every division able to secure majorities of well over a 
hundred. The proposal to substitute a Joint Committee for 
the Speaker as the authority for discriminating money Bills 
from non-money Bills was defeated by 115, while the proposal 
to omit the Second Clause of the Bill was defeated by 105. 
After a certain number of minor amendments fulfilling 
pledges given in Committee had been proposed by the Govern- 
ment and agreed to, the Bill was ordered for Third Reading, 
which will be taken on Monday. 


On Thursday, in the Albert Hall, Mr. Balfour presided at 
the annual demonstration of the Primrose League. He began 
by noticing the apparent agreement on both sides that the 
country should possess two effective Chambers. Another 
doctrine as to which there was apparent agreement was that 
the people should be the final arbiters in every political con- 
troversy. The difference, however, between the two parties 
was that, while the Liberals did only lip service to these 
principles, the Unionists were prepared to abide by them, 
Mr. Balfour went on to say that he did not want a reformed 
Second Chamber, or any Second Chamber, im order to put 
obstacles in the way of the will of the people being carried 
out. It was in order to secure that the will of the people 
should prevail that the Second Chamber was required. Lord 
Lansdowne’s Bill had his hearty support. The promoters of 
that Bill had gone as far as it was possible or right to go im 
the direction of change, unless the Second Chamber were to be 
made the equal, if not the superior, of the Lower Chamber. 


Mr. Balfour went on to declare that the Government were 
not honest in the doctrines they preach. The explanation of 
the inconsistency of the position taken up by them in advo- 
cating two Chambers while actually setting up Single-Chamber 
government was to be found in the necessity which they were 
under of obtaining votes in the House of Commons. Turning 
to Home Rule, Mr. Balfour asked whether any man knew on 
what lines the Government were going to deal with the problem. 
Mr. Balfour ended with a spirited defence of the Referendum. 
Nothing was more pathetic than the way in which their 
opponents, who had been talking about democracy all their 
lives, were now struggling to show that an appeal to the con- 
stituencies upon a specific issue was the worst service you 
could do to the democracy. The straits to which they were 
driven would melt the hardest political heart. Ultimately the 
country would understand the struggle which the Unionists 
were making against Single-Chamber tyranny and for 
establishing the considered will of the people ag the sole 
authority by which it should be governed. 
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It is clear that Mr. Balfour not only thoroughly under- 
stands the nature of the Referendum and the arguments 
by which it should be supported, but has come to believe, as 
we do, that it is through the Referendum that the Unionist 
Party will find salvation. After all, what could be a better 
foundation for a party in a democratic State than an absolute 
determination to find out what is the true will of the people 


and then make it prevail P 


Lord Curzon, who spoke, also made a spirited defence of 
Lerd Lansdowne’s Bill. We regret to say, however, that he 
described as an absurd misconception the notion that it might 
be possible to have some form of compromise by which the 
Government accepted the Unionists’ Reform Bill and the 
Unionists accepted the Government's Parliament Bill. Of 
course, if by this Lord Curzon means that the Unionists are 
to pretend that they like the Parliament Bill, and that they 
do not mean to substitute for it the Referendum at the 
earliest possible date, then Lord Curzon is quite right. If, 
bowever, he means that the Parliament Bill plus the creation 
of five hundred peers is better than the Purliament Bill 
plus Lord Lansdowne’s Bill but minus the creation of five 
hundred peers, then we hold him to be absolutely wrong. 


What is wanted in the present situation on the part of the 
House of Lords is clear sight, patience, and judgment. These 
are qualities which belong in a high degree to Lord 
Lansdowne, and we sincerely hope that they will be given full 
play. We cannot, however, forget what happened in the case 
of the throwing out of the Budget, and how wise strategy 
was overborne by the spirit of political speculation. We can 
only hope that the lesson has been learnt, and that the 
Unionist leaders will realise that the supreme need is to meet 
our opponents, as soon az possible, on the ground that divides 
them most, and not on the ground that divides them least. 


The Prime Minister’s misapprehension of the meaning of 
the Labour Government’s defeat by the Referendum in 
Australia is concisely and completely exposed in the letter 
from “An Australian in London” in Tuesday’s Times :— 

“That Government came into power a year ago with very 
definite mandates from the electors. In dealing with one or two 
of them—with the New Protection among others—Mr. Fisher’s 
Cabinet thought it good tactics to ask for powers far beyond the 
actual needs of the situation ; and the electors have been able, by 
their adverse vote on April 26th, to intimate to the Cabinet that 
they do not desire to amplify its jurisdiction so excessively. But 
the mandates still hold good; the Government still represents, 
more nearly than any other Government could, the wishes of the 
majority of Australians. It can take the hint, and go on with its 
work, That is the beauty of a Referendum.” 


As the writer goes on to observe, Mr. Asquith apparently 
prefers a system which would have placed the electors in a 
dilemma, They must either turn out the Government and 
replace it by one they disliked, or allow it complete liberty to 
increase its own powers beyond limit. This view is borne out 
by Mr. MacGowan, the Premier of New South Wales, who, in 
an interview with Reuter, expresses the view that the Referen- 
dum was the logical sequel of the belief that the people’s will 
should be supreme, and gives the electors a chance of express- 
ing their wishes without reference to the personal influences 
which affect a General Election. 


In this context we may also note Lord Courtney’s letter on 
“The National Will and Representation ” in Monday's Times. 
He also deals with Mr. Asquith’s misreading of the Australian 
analogy, and challenges his assumption that the House of 
Commons is the mirror of the nation :— 

° It is not so any more than the Commonwealth Parliament is a 
mirror of the Commonwealth. If the Prime Minister seriously 
and warmly wishes to repel the advent of the Referendum among 
ourselves, he must take steps to make good what is at present his 
unproved, or even disproved, claim that the House of Commons isa 
— of the mind, the thought, the temper of the 
Lord Courtney, though a Liberal, is not afraid to speak of the 
Referendum. To some Members of the Cabinet it is anathema, 
a thing not even to be mentioned. Thus at the meeting of the 
Royal Colonial Institute on Monday Sir John Downer, a Mem- 
ber of the Legislative Council of South Australia, was abruptly 
called to order by Lord Carrington for referring to the recent 
Australian Referendum as an object-lesson for English 
Unionists, on the ground that it was a non-political gathering. 


There are some of our democratic patricians who would like 
to proscribe the use of the name Referendum, just as in the 
eighteenth century the name of the Macgregor clan, was 
forbidden to be used in writing or speech. 


Mr. Charles F. Adams, great-grandson of Washington's 
contemporary, colleague, and successor in the Presidency, 
grandson of the second Adams President, son of a dis- 
tinguished diplomatist, and himself a writer of well-proved 
ability, sends a striking letter to the Economist on the 
reform of the House of Lords. It is very refreshing to 
hear this veteran American publicist dispassionately and 
calmly pronouncing that there is merit in the hereditary 
principle, and declaring that the present English bicameral 
system could, with comparatively few changes, be made the 
most perfect working Constitution nowin use. His scheme of re- 
form, while substantially on the same linesas Lord Lansdowne’s, 
is not so radical, as he does not insist that the representative 
peers, chosen out of the whole body, should have special qualifica- 
tions. As regards the veto, Mr. Adams—who holds that the diffi- 
culty to-day in all Governments is “in the tendency to excessive 
and ill-considered law-making ”—recognises that the Asquith 
proposals necessarily reduce the Second Chamber to a negli- 
gible Constitutional factor. He proposes, therefore, that the 
veto of the Lords should be overruled, as that of the Execu- 
tive in the United States, not at an interval of two years, but 
immediately by a certain preponderating vote of the Commons, 
whether by a majority of the entire body, a two-thirds 
or a three-fourths vote. The Economist, we note, describes 
Mr. Adams as a “ patrician,” but none the less treats his views 
with respect. After all, an American “patrician” may be a 
sounder guide than an English demagogue. 

An Australian correspondent reminds us in the Times of 
Tuesday that the proposal to establish an Imperial Court of 
Appeal will come again before the Imperial Conference this 
year. The Australian Government will submit “that it is 
desirable that the judicial functions in regard to the 
Dominions, now exercised by the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council, should be vested in an Imperial Appeal Court, 
which should also be the final Court of Appeal for Great 
Britain and Ireland.” The correspondent explains that the 
High Court of Australia, which was formed as an Appeal 
Court for the different States when federation was accom- 
plished, has been gradually gaining in repute. If it were 
proposed to abolish the possibility of such appeals as are 
still made to the Privy Council the opposition would not be 
so strong as it was ten years ago. Yet there are admittedly 
good grounds for wishing to retain the judicial relations 
between Great Britain and Australia; there is sentiment, 
and the fact that the Australian High Court is likely 
to be more careful with than without a Court of 
Appeal over it, and there is the convenience of preserving the 
same common law throughout the Empire. If these consider- 
ations are of predominant value the time has come to remove 
the present causes of dissatisfaction with appeals to the Privy 
Council. If this be not done the system of appeal from 
Australia will probably be abolished altogether in course of 
time. An Imperial Court of Appeal, we hold, should be estab- 
lished, and should be the Supreme Court of the whole Em- 
pire. It might, however, except on occasions of very great 
importance, sit in two sections, and thus distinguish between 
appeals from British courts and from the Dominions. 





We greatly regret to have to record a terrible disaster at 
Edinburgh, resulting in the loss of nine lives by fire at the 
Empire Theatre, on Tuesday night. The fire broke out 
during the last “turn,” an elaborate spectacular sketch, given 
by the American variety artist known as “The Great 
Lafayette” and his company. Owing to the admirable 
discipline of the officials, the courage of the manager, and the 
heroism of the orchestra, who went on playing to reassure 
the audience, a panic was averted,and the house was emptied 
in afew minutes. Unhappily, the fire spread with such rapidity 
on the stage that three of the performers, three musicians, 
and two of the scene-shifters were cut off, while Lafayette 
himself lost his life in the attempt to save a favourite mare. 








Bank Rate, 3 per cent., changed from 3} per cent. Mar. 9th. 





Consols (2}) were on Friday 81j]—Friday week 81}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE CRISIS AND ITS SOLUTION. 


ORD LANSDOWNP'’S Bill, in regard to the very strik- 
ing merits of which we have spoken in detail elsewhere, 
offers an opportunity for a solution of the crisis. Whether 
that opportunity will be seized is, of course, another matter. 
What we can venture to declare is that, if common sense and 
a desire to avoid revolutionary action prevail, a way out will 
be found. When we say this, we do not mean to infer 
that the solution will be good per se, or can in itself be 
considered satisfactory by the Unionist Party. Weshould 
not be treating our fle Bn with sincerity if we pretended 
to hold any such view. All we havea right to assert, and all 
that we do assert, is that there is now a chance for making the 
best of a very bad job. What the Unionist Party have 
got to do, as we have said a hundred times in these 
columns, is to face the facts and to look with open eyes at 
the realities of the situation. The first of these facts is 
that the Government are absolutely determined to pass 
the Parliament Bill as it stands, without making con- 
cessions that are worth anything to the Unionist Party 
—concessions, that is, which will really improve the Bill or 
rob it of its oppressive and revolutionary character, or will 
revent what is in effect the establishment of Single-Cham- 
ee Government. We need hardly say that to state this fact 
is not to excuse the action of the Government in insisting 
on their pound of flesh. We hold their scheme in abhor- 
rence and consider it to be unworthy of statesmen who 
aspire toa national position. 


The Government, of course, could make a reasonable 
compromise, and ought to make such a compromise, but we 
know quite well that they will not, and we also know why 
they will not. They will not because to make a bona-fide 
compromise would mean the immediate destruction of the 
Ministry. If the Government were to make any concession 


really worth having on the Parliament Bill, they would be 
put in a minority next day and forced to resign. No 
doubt if they were a courageous body of men, if they 
were a really far-seeing body of men, or, at any rate, if 
they were a body of men who preferred to lose office rather 
than lose independence, they would declare that it 
would be better to resign than to kiss the rod of 


the Nationalist and Labour Party. The plain fact is, 
however, they are willing to be the drudges of these groups. 
They are not going to risk being turned out of office, and 
therefore they are not going to make any compromise. In 
these circumstances it is merely blinking facts for Unionists 
to assume that the Government must make concessions 
because they are reasonable men who believe in Two- 
Chamber Government, and so on, and so on. On the 
essential provisions of the Parliament Bill there will be no 
concessions whatever. That is the ugly fact which it 
behoves all Unionists to remember. 


But though the Government will make no concessions, the 
fact remains that they are very unwilling, if they can 
avoid it, to create peers. That being so, it is by no 
means impossible that they might agree to the passage of 
Lord Lansdowne’s Bill through the Commons provided 
that they were assured that this would secure the passage 
of the Parliament Bill without the creation of peers. The 
Government and the Liberal Party have another reason for 
not merely not objecting to, but for favouring, the passage of 
Lord Lansdowne’s Bill: it will free them from the diffi- 
culties in their own party caused by the Preamble. No 
doubt the Preamble, both in the Cabinet and in the party, 
has a good many friends, and, undoubtedly, as soon as 
the Parliament Bill is passed, and if there are no changes 
in the Lords, there will be developed a very strong and 
determined effort to make good the promises of the 
Preamble by setting up a strong and elected Upper 
House. But this is the last thing wanted by the Radical 
section of the Liberal Party, who are genuine Single- 
Chamber men. They know that if a popularly-elected 
Second Chamber were to be set up, even if it were small in 
numbers, and even if it were to be swampable by the device 
of a joint sitting with a much larger Lower House, such 
an Upper House would ultimately develop into a very 
considerable check upon the House of Commons. In 
popular opinion it would soon come to be re- 
garded as of co-ordinate authority. 





But if Lord Lansdowne’s Bill were to be allowed 
to go through it would be very difficult for the 
advocates of an elected Second Chamber to insigt 
on the matter being re-opened. The plea that it wag 
better to get on with social reform than to waste more 
time over mere tinkering with the Constitution would 
be a very powerful one. As the Radicals would put it, ag 
long as the Parliament Bill is in existence it does not 
matter to them what is the composition of the House of 
Lords. Indeed, many of them wvuld quite sincerely say 
that though the reconstructed House would not be ap 
ideal House, it must be admitted to be a considerable 
advance on the present House. To sum up, the Liberal 
Party by the arrangement we are suggesting would not 
only get the Parliament Bill through Parliament without 
further loss of time and without the surgical operation 
which they greatly dislike—the creation of peers—but 
would also free themselves from the embarrassments of 
meeting the Preamble promises, which a year, or a couple 
of years, hence may become a source of no small amount of 
internal strife. 

Perhaps it will be said by Unionists: “ We can see the 
advantages which would accrue to the Government from 
coming to an understanding that if the Parliament Bill 
passes, so shall Lord Lansdowne’s Bill. But what are the 
advantages to the Unionist Party?” The advantages to the 
Unionist Party are as follows: The Parliament Bill will pass 
in any case—if not without, then with the creation of the 

rs. What, therefore, we have to consider is—which is the 
st of these three evils: (1) The Parliament Bill and no 
change whatever in the House of Lords ; (2) The Parliament 
Bill and no change in the House of Lords except the creation 
of five hundred peers; (3) The Parliament Bill without 
the creation of five hundred peers, but with the addition 
of Lord Lansdowne’s Bill? Surely there can be no doubt 
that the third is the best of the three evils. If we get 
that, we shall have a much better foundation upon which 
to build what has become the essential condition for a 
stable and sound Constitution—the Referendum. If wecan 
only get the Referendum we have obtained security against 
Jacobin legislation—that is, legislation which is not wanted 
by the country, but which is obtained by log-rolling 
arrangements between groups. A popular veto over the 
acts of the Legislature is secured to us. We have obtained, 
also, an automatic repeal of the Parliament Bill, and put 
anend to Single-Chamber Government. The Poll of the 
People, as Mr. Balfour’s speeches clearly prove, has 
become the essential measure which the Unionist 
Party mean to work for. But it is clear that 
one of the difficulties in the way of converting the 
country to the Referendum is the argument—it is 
not an argument with which we ourselves agree, but it is 
very widely held—that the existing House of Lords is not 
a fit body into whose hands to entrust so great a function 
as the putting in operation of the Referendum. But this 
argument does not apply tothe Upper House as constituted 
under Lord Lansdowne’s Bill. No one could fairly say that 
the reconstructed body would be a body constitutionally 
unfit to call the Referendum into existence, and to ask the 
country when the two Houses differ to decide between 
them. In other words, Lord Lansdowne’s Bill is a very 
important step towards the realisation of the Referendum. 
Therefore the Unionists have a very strong reason for 
referring the Parliament Bill plus Lord Lansdowne’s 
Bill, and minus the creation of peers, to any other 
solution. 

Perhaps we shall be told that we are mistaking the 
conditions under which a compromise could come into 
existence. If any such arrangement were to be dis- 
cussed the Liberals would say: “If you give us 
our Bill and we give you yours, you must 
also pledge yourselves never to interfere with the 
settlement created by the Parliament Bill.” Clearly 
the Unionist leaders could not do this. If they were to 
agree they would be acting w/tra vires, and their promises 
would be of no avail. The Unionist Party are pledged to 
the Referendum, and if the assent of the country is given to 
it, as we believe it ultimately will be given, no abstract 

romises on the part of the Unionist leaders could prevent 
its adoption. The Liberals must obviously recognise this 
fact, and therefore we cannot believe that there would be 
any serious attempt to pledge the Unionists not to repeal 
the Parliament Bill. Besides, such a pledge, even if made, 
would be valueless. As long as the Referendum remains 
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Jank of the Unionist Party, they will not want 


“of 
chee fhe Parliament Act. What they will do when they 
phe to office is not to interfere with that Bill, but to in- 


troduce a Constitutional instrument which will act as a sub- 
stitute for the procedure established by the Parliament 
Bill. The Parliament Bill in fact, though not in 
name, provides a method for settling deadlocks between 
the two Houses. That method is the simple and tyran- 
nical one of declaring that the will of the Commons 
shall prevail. A Referendum Bill would decree that dead- 
locks should be settled by allowing the will of the people to 
vail. 

PWe can only end as we began, by saying that by the 

assage of the two Bills the political crisis can be solved— 
not in the best way, not in a good way, not éven in a 
tolerable way, from the point of view of reason, but, at any 
rate, in a better way than the only other way which remains 
open. It isa choice of evils. We say again, without hesitation, 
that the Parliament Bill, plus Lord Lansdowne’s Bill, minus 
the creation of peers, is distinctly the least evil of the three 
courses now open. We advocate that compromise, therefore, 
not because it is good in itself but merely lest worse things 
should befall. No doubt angry and muddle-headed people, 
because we take this line, will accuse us of supporting a 
thoroughly bad measure. Reasonable men, however, when 
they come to think out the matter, will see that all we are 
doing is to suggest that it is better to flounder through a 
morass up to one’s middle than to fall over a precipice and 


break one’s legs. 





THE NATIONAL INSURANCE BILL. 


HE text of the National Insurance Bill, and the 
explanatory memorandum which accompanies it, 
give a much clearer account of this gigantic scheme than 
it was possible to obtain from Mr. Lloyd George’s speech. 
From many points of view the scheme, as now expounded 
in cold print, is more satisfactory than it appeared to be 
when judged from the speech of its author in the House of 
Commons. On one point in particular the later explanation 
goes far towards removing a good deal of anxiety that was 
previously felt. In the explanatory memorandum just 
referred to, which is signed with Mr. Lloyd George's 
initials, the principle is clearly laid down that the final 
financial responsibility for the success of the scheme rests 
not upon the State but upon the approved Societies through 
whom the State will, in the majority of cases, work. The 
words of the memorandum are so important on this point 
that it is worth while to quote them: “ The greatest evil 
which has to be guarded against in all eases of this 
character comes from the danger of malingering. This 
scheme is so worked that the burden of mismanagement 
and maladministration will fall on the workmen themselves. 
If through any such cause there is any deficiency, the 
workmen must make it up either in diminished benefits or 
in increased levies.” It is hardly too much to say that 
the enunciation of these principles marks a complete 
departure from the tendency of recent legislation. Since 
1906 the Liberal Party has been engaged in giving effect 
to the Socialist doctrine of collective responsibility for 
individual failure. Mr. Lloyd George now lays down the 
principle that the individual himself is to be primarily 
responsible, and if that principle is adhered to we may yet 
hope to receive from the present Liberal Party measures of 
social reform which will encourage, instead of discouraging, 
the spirit of self-help upon which the strength of the 
nation finally depends. 

When, however, the text of the Bill 1s examined, it will 
be discovered that only a very meagre attempt is made to 
carry out the principle so clearly enunciated. This may be 
simply a defect in drafting, for, in spite of the seventy-eight 
pages covered by the provisions of the measure, a number 
of points still remain unexplained. The memorandum, for 
example, clearly indicates that the cards bearing in stamps 
the contributions of the workman and the employer are to be 
handed over by the workman to his own approved Society. 
This implies that the Society itself will manage the whole 
business of collecting the money and distributing the bene- 
fits. Ifthat is really the scheme which Mr. Lloyd George 
has adopted we can congratulate him with all the fervour 
Which comes from the pride of parentage, for this is the 
identical scheme which has been frequently advocated in 


Parliament are to be paid into a fund, to be called the 
National Health Insurance Fund, under the control of the 
Insurance Commissioners, and that the sums required to 
meet expenditure by approved Societies and Local Health 
Committees are to be paid out of that fund. In other 
words, instead of leaving the Societies as autonomous 
units to manuge their own receipts and expenditure, all 
the receipts and all the expenditure are to be pooled in 
one gigantic central fund to be administered by an army of 
new officials located in London. 

We strongly urge that, so far as regards this 
portion of the scheme, the Bill should be amended 
to make it tally with Mr. Lloyd George’s intentions as de- 
scribed in his explanatory memorandum. To be explicit, we 
suggest that each workman should at regular intervals 
hand to the Secretary of his own approved Society his card 
with the stamps upon it The secretary of that Society 
would then claim from the Post Office the sums due as 
indicated by the stamps upon the cards in his possession, 
and would, in addition, receive at the same time the State 
grant. Under this scheme the function of the State in the 
matter would be limited to the supervision and to the 
supply of whatever sum was required for the State grant. 
Not only does this mean an immense saving in administra- 
tive expenditure, but also it preserves the autonomous 
character of the Friendly Societies and of the Trade Unions, 
and consequently leaves them free to carry on their own 
propaganda and to encourage their members to make further 
provision for self-insurance than the law compels. In this 
connexion it may be added that many of the provisions of 
the Bill for controlling the work of the approved Societies 
appear to be unnecessarily detailed. Provided there is 
Government audit of the accounts it is better to leave 
the approved Societies a fairly free hand, so that the 
workman may have the advantage of variety of choice 
with regard to the Society he joins. Here it may be 
added that there is no reason why approved Societies 
should be limited to those which make no profit. If an 
Insurance Company is willing to undertake the work of 
sickness and insurance for the industrial classes on com- 
mercial terms, and if it gives sufficient guarantees of 
financial stability, it ought to be allowed to come under the 
provisions of the Act. 

Incidentally, attention must] be directed to the extra- 
ordinary character of Clause 57 of the Bill, which gives 
powers to the Insurance Commissioners, with the consent 
of the Treasury, to “ make any appointment and do any- 
thing which appears to them to be necessary or expedient ” 
for the establishment of Health Committees and for bring- 
ing the Act into operation, and “any such order may 
modify the provisions of this Act so far as may be neces- 
sary for carrying the order into effect.” This is certainly 
applying with a vengeance the modern principle of 
legislation by departments instead of legislation by 
Parliament. 

Assuming that Mr. Lloyd George will so amend his Bill 
as to carry out his declared intention of working through 
voluntary Societies instead of through a great State 
Department, we can give the scheme a cordial welcome. 
At the same time there are certain matters of very 
important detail which must be carefully considered. We 
are not at all convinced that Mr. Lloyd George is right in 
fixing a uniform payment for all classes of working men 
regardless of the wages they are earning. A payment of 
4d. a week is a trifle to a man who is earning £3, It is a 
very serious matter indeed to a man who is earning only 
17s. a week. The principle of a graduated charge is 
admitted in the case of men earning less than 15s. a week, 
and we think it would have been wiser if Mr. Lloyd George 
had carried this principle further. In any case he will 
have to overcome an almost incalculable amount of passive 
resistance to his scheme. It is very doubtful, indeed, 
whether the newspaper press or the politicians have in the 
least degree grasped the reluctance of working men and 
women to submit to any compulsory deduction from their 
wages, and if the scheme is to go through at all it 
must be so arranged as to make these deductions 
as little irksome as possible. In addition, it is of the 
utmost importance to try to secure some personal 
benefit for every individual who is compelled to subscribe. 
As the scheme stands this is not done. A man who enjoys 


good health for the greater part of his life will get nothing 
at all out of the scheme, except perbaps 30s. if he marries 





our columns. The Bill itself, however, expressly states in 
Clause 39 that all the sums paid out of moneys provided by 


Moreover a large number of 


and his wife has a baby. 
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workmen have already acquired the habit of receiving 
gratuitous medical treatment in hospitals or infirmaries, 
and in such cases the family is very often provided for by 
outdoor relief. Men belonging to this category will not 
think it worth while to pay 4d. a week for what they 
already receive gratuitously. 

The provisions for women are even more speculative, for, 
owing to the limitations of benefit on marriage which are 
perhaps necessary, a working woman may subscribe for 
many years and get nothing in return. For these reasons 
we strongly urge that the scheme of benefits should be 
recast so as to permit the payment of some benefit on 
death. Thousands of working men and women are now 
insuring their lives, often at considerable immediate sacri- 
fice, for the benefit of their children. They will bitterly 
resent the interception of these sums for a sickness benefit 
which they may never realize. 

Admittedly, the difficulties are very great, for if a death 
benefit is to be given the whole finance of the scheme will 
be seriously altered. To increase the premiums appreci- 
ably is impossible, but two possibilities remain open. In 
the first place, the sickness benefit might be reduced, 
and, secondly, the Old Age Pensions Act of 1908 could 
ertainly be so amended as to render available a large 
amount of money now virtually wasted. It is absurd 
that pensions of 5s. a week should be granted at the 
expense of the taxpayer to persons in possession of 
capital amounting to £800 or even £1,000. Further, it 
ought to be possible in view of the appearance of this 
much more important scheme to reconstitute the old-age 
pension scales altogether. At present a man with 8s.a 
week may get an additional 5s., and so also may his wife, 
with the result that, in extreme cases, an old couple already 
in receipt of an income more than sufficient for their main- 
tenance receive a charitable grant of 10s. a week. By 
correcting these obvious defects of the Old Age Pensions 
Act some millions a year could be saved and used for 
financing the present scheme. The object to be aimed at 
should be the amalgamation of old-age pensions with the 
sickness or infirmity pensions, and the terms should be so 
arranged that every subscriber to the new scheme would 
be sure of receiving, if he attained the age of seventy, a 
pension more valuable than the gratuitous pension given 
under the amended Old Age Pensions Act. He would, 
moreover, receive this as a matter of right without being 
subjected to any inquiries into his other means. On these 
lines it would be possible to guarantee to every subscriber 
to the new scheme the certainty of some personal benefit, 
and thus to secure a much more willing acquiescence in the 
compulsory contribution than is likely to be secured under 
the present proposals. 

There are many other points which must be left for future 
treatment, among them being the very important question 
of the Local Health Committees appointed to deal with 
persons who belong to no approved Society ; but we wish at 
once to say that in the interests of Mr. Lloyd George’s 
great scheme for national health insurance, we sincerely 
hope that he will drop out of the Bill the part dealing with 
unemployment insurance. The two problems are absolutely 
disconnected, and if the major scheme is to be properly 
discussed the Bill must not be burdened with irrelevant 
matter. 





THE SITUATION IN TURKEY. 


OR several months there have been rumours of clashing 
influences at work in Constantinople which were 
likely to change the character of the Committee of Union 
and Progress. It was even said that a coup d'état was by 
no means impossible. Strong personal rivalries were 
spoken of as doing service for rational political principles ; 
and this at a time when dissensions in the Government 
were more hazardous than usual, because one of the first 
conditions of success in putting down such risings as those 
in Albania and Yemen is always unity of purpose in the 
Administration. The situation has been so obscure that 
newspaper readers may well have despaired of under- 
standing what has been going on. They could not even 
| if the issue was whether a particular school of 
political ideas should triumph within the powerful Com- 
mittee of Union and Progress, or whether the whole Young 
Turk movement, and the Constitution with it, were 
threatened with extinction. At last something like a 
definite result has emerged from the darkness. The situa- 





i 
tion is by no means clear even now, and, though there is 
much that is encouraging in the new circumstances it is 
to be remembered that the soundest pledges in the world 
may have no fulfilment. The first point to set on 
credit side in balancing the account is that there is no 
question of overturning the Constitution. That js still 
reasonably safe. The struggle has been between the 
Radical and Conservative elements in the Committee, ang 
the latter have got the mastery, and are likely, so far as 
we can look ahead, to control the policy of Turkey, But 
an incident of the struggle which has thus come to an isgug 
is the retirement from the Ministry of Djavid Bey, the 
Minister of Finance, and there can be no doubt that thy 
Young Turks will have to search long before they fini 
another Finance Minister so adroit and energetic. One i 
tempted, indeed, to think that it may be beyond the power 
of any other Turkish statesman successfully to grapple 
with so many difficulties. 

Symptoms of the conflict within the Committee ap. 
peared plainly three weeks ago, when a meeting of the 
Committee Parliamentary Party was held and the com. 
batants threshed out their future policy. The dissatisfied 
group carried the day, and a policy which, as the Times 
correspondent said, might be regarded as the “new pro. 
gramme” of the party was drawn up. ‘Ten articles were 
signed. It was agreed, among other things, that Deputies 
of the Committee Parliamentary Party should not seek 
concessions or official appointments, and that even when 
accepting Cabinet posts they should be backed by two- 
thirds of their party; that the party should work for the 
reunion of races in the Empire; that it should respect 
national and religious usages while aiming at Western 
civilisation ; and that secret societies should be discoura 
These important and wise principles are the result of the 
long and obscure dissensions within the Committee and 
within that large Parliamentary group which draws its 
inspiration from the Committee. The new programme was 
adopted provisionally by the whole Committee, and the 
next step was that it was taken over bodily by the bloc in 
the Chamber. From that moment it was certain that 
Djavid Bey and Ismail Hakki Bey would be forced from 
the Government. The new programme was really aimed 
at Djavid Bey more than against anyone. It was said 
that he exercised his patronage unfairly, and it is certainly 
notorious that he found appointments for the editors of 
his own paper, the Tanin. Again, as the Times says, 
the Hodjas were alarmed at the tendency of the 
Government towards Western methods which were 
incompatible with the pure faith of Islam. Freeman 
used to say that so long as Turkey clung to the Koran 
a Constitutional Government was impossible. Fortu- 
nately, events have not yet proved the truth of that 
dictum, but we can perceive in the present situation the 
difficulties of grafting modern and progressive ideas on to 
an inelasticcreed. Political freemasonry played a romantic 
and decisive part in the preparations for the Revolution in 
1908, and it has been fashionable in Constantinople ever 
since. But now that the immediate need for it, as a 
subterranean means of communication, has passed away, 
it is found to be alien to Conservative and orthodox minds. 
General Mahmud Shevket Pasha is believed to have 
employed his great influence in the direction of a Con- 
servative and anti-masonic policy, which must not be con- 
fused with a reactionary policy; and if rumour speaks 
truly Djavid Bey had no more determined personal enemy 
than he. The Times sums up the outcome very simply and 
very fairly, we think, in saying that the Committee of 
Union and Progress remains supreme, but that the power 
has passed from the Left to the Right or to the Centre of 
that body. 

Another complaint against Djavid Bey is that, for all 
his financial skill, he made a mistake—it is hinted, 4 
deliberate and perverse mistake—in abandoning the 
negotiations with France for a loan. It will be remem- 
bered that the sequel was that a loan was raised in 
Germany and that Germany sold two out-of-date ships to 
Turkey at a high price. Now the permeating influence of 
Germany in Turkey is alarming many moderate Young 
Turks, and it is very easy to look back on the growth of 
that influence and associate it with Djavid Bey. The 
campaign of Zionism, moreover, which the Jews are 
prosecuting in the Turkish Empire with more energy than 
ever before, is frequently connected with Germany. 
The Zionists fmay say, and do say, that they 
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have no notion of founding a State within the Turkish 
Empire which would be a rival to the Imperial power. 
They only want a “ home” in Palestine, and there they 
would respect Turkish laws and Turkish supremacy. The 
answer of the Young Turks, who associate Zionism with 
Germany, would, no doubt, be that a territorial home might 
one day be powerful enough to become a State, and that 
this might the more easily happen with financial support 
forthcoming from Germany. The Zionists indignantly 
repudiate any connection with Germany whatsoever, and 
we do not doubt the sincerity of their statements. But the 
Jewish Colonizing Organization of Berlin, which is active 
in the Turkish Empire, is confused with Zionistic organiza- 
tions, and the one bears the responsibility for the action of 
the other. In Palestine the Zionists have been extremely 
hard at work, and though their penetration of the country 
js only economic, many Young Turks not unnaturally fail 
to draw the necessary distinction between economic and 
national aspirations. 

The undercurrents of Turkish political life are extremely 
complicated, but we trust that what has happened, in 
spite of the sacrifice of Djavid’s financial skill, will help to 
establish the Constitution more firmly. It is curious to 
reflect that the elements which have just been subjugated 
in the Committee are in form those which did the 
chief service in bringing about the overthrow of the old 
régime. But this is not necessarily a sign of ingratitude 
or retrogression. The influences which are desirable in 
certain crises must pass away when they have served their 
turn. Salonika for some time was the real capital of 
Turkey, for there the Radical personages of the Com- 
mittee issued their decrees. That phase appears to be 
over. Gratuitous secrecy is for the moment at a discount. 
But we must not forget that the Committee still reigns ; 
that it is itself a secret body, and that so long as it is 
in active existence Constitutionalism is a simulacrum and 
not a reality. 

Before we leave the subject of Turkey we should like to call 
the attention of our readers toa reconstituted weekly paper, 
entitled The Near East (price 6d. Throgmorton House, 
Copthall Avenue, E.C.). It aims at supplying English 
readers with first-hand information in regard to Turkey, 
the Levant, and the whole of that section of the Moslem 
world which is in immediate touch with Europe. We 
wish The Near East all success. Nothing could be more 
useful just now than authentic news in regard to all 
things Turkish. 


THE STATE OF EGYPT. 

IR ELDON GORST, in his annual Report on the con- 
dition of Egypt, writes with a frankness which does 
him no small credit. Speaking generally, or, rather, politi- 
cally, the Report is a confession of failure : failure, however, 
not as regards the prosperity of Egypt or the welfare of 
her people, nor, again, personal failure on the part of Sir 
Eldon Gorst, but failure as regards the attempt of the 
present Government to carry out so-called Liberal principles 
in the administration of Egypt. The Liberal Party as a 
whole, like the Liberal Government, have, of course, no in- 
tention of abandoning our work in Egypt or of handing 
Egypt back to Turkey. Bemused, however, by the talk of 
Socialistic winter visitors to Egypt about “the iron despotism 
of Lord Cromer” and “the cruelty and wickedness of stamp- 
ing out every budding germ of democratic sentiment in the 
breasts of the Egyptian fellaheen,” the Liberal Party deter- 
mined to make a beginning in giving the people some of the 
blessings of self-government and of representative institu- 
tions. Word was passed to the British rulers of Egypt that 
they were to make haste to train the people of the Nile Valley 
in the duties of self-governing citizens. Not only was 
British control to be kept as far as possible in the back- 
ground, but more initiative was to be given to the 
Legislative Council and the General Assembly. Sir Eldon 
Gorst, as was his duty as a Foreign Office official, loyally 
carried out the principles of his chiefs—action for which 
no blamecan attachtohim. The resulthas been,as we felt cer- 
tain it would be, and indeed pointed out that it must be, com- 
plete failure. When we say this we assume that the true 
goal of British rule in Egypt is not to further any par- 
ticular set of principles, whether they be suited or unsuited 
to an Oriental country, but to govern Egypt in the interests 
of the governed—that is, to give the Egyptian people the 
government which will afford them the maximum of security 
and personal liberty, which will decrease thatextreme poverty 





which is the mark of all Oriental countries, and will secure 
their material progress and development. Further, and as 
a secondary object, we ought, as far as possible, to employ 
native instruments in the work of government, or, to use a 
convenient formula, “ British brains should work through 
Egyptian hands.” The final word must always be with 
the British authorities, and our supervision must be close 
and effective. The actual administration should, however, 
as far as possible, be carried out by natives. 

The failure of the attempt to combine this ideal with 
the spread of representative institutions and Liberal prin- 
ciples is so well described in Sir Eldon Gorst’s own words 
that we cannot dc better than quote them. It is interest- 
ing to note that once more the paradoxical nature of all 
things Oriental is emphasised. But Egypt is the most 
paradoxical part of the paradoxical East. In trying to 
develop native representative institutions in Egypt we 
find that we were directly striking at the native Ministry, 
and effectually undermining the practical policy of “ Egypt 
for the Egyptians.” As Sir Eldon Gorst points out, 
if we are to carry on the policy of co-operating with native 
Ministers—that is, of using native instruments—we cannot 
encourage representative institutions :— 

“The conclusion to be drawn is that the policy of ruling this 
country in co-operation with native Ministers is, at the present 
time, incompatible with that of encouraging the development of 
so-called representative institutions. Even from the single stand- 
point of paying attention to the wishes of the ruled, there can be 
no doubt as to which of these two courses should be preferred. 
The Ministers are chosen from amongst the most capable 
Egyptians, and are better uainted with the real desires and 
opinions of their countrymen than the members of a council who, 
in reality, represent nothing but the class of wealthy beys and 
pashas, and are, moreover, unable to resist any spurious agitation 
which may be manufactured by a few interested parties. Institu- 
tions really representative of the people are obviously impossible 
in a country in which, out of a population of over 11,000,000, only 
600,000 can read and write.” 

The passage in which Sir Eldon Gorst dwells upon the 
reasons of the failure is so striking that we must indulge 
in a further quotation :— 

“In my view the principal and sufficient reason has been that 
from first to last the adoption of this policy has been attributed 
both by the Egyptians and by the local European Colonies to 
weakness, to an attempt to pacify the nationalist agitation by ill- 
timed concessions, and to an intentional diminution of British 
authority. It is not my purpose here to dwell upon the manifest 
absurdity of this legend, which has been industriously circulated 
by many whose motives are not above suspicion. ... . But there 
is no doubt that the motives of our action in endeavouring to meet 
the reasonable desires of the Egyptians, coupled with our tradi- 
tional policy of keeping British control as far as possible in the 
background, were misinterpreted, and led to the erroneous impres. 
sion that the aspirations of those who are in favour of the immo- 
diate establishment of full representative government would be 
furthered by an agitation directed against the British occupation. 
This being the chief cause why our recent policy has not produced 
the results which might otherwise have reasonably been anticipated 
from it, the course for the immediate future is fairly simple and 
obvious, We have to make the Egyptians understand that his 
Majesty’s Government do not intend to allow themselves to be 
hustled into going farther or faster in the direction of self-govern- 
ment than they consider to be in the interests of the Egyptian 
people as a whole. Until this elementary lesson has been 
thoroughl¥ learnt, no proposals for further developing the Legis- 
lative Council can be usefully entertained. The experience of 
the last few years shows that the axiom that British policy will 
not be moved from the right course by agitation or violence, either 
from the one side or the other, is not easily grasped. In the 
past, mere words and declarations have not proved sufficient for 
the purpose. Within the feeble measure of my means I have done 
my best, in my recent annual Reports, to impress upon the members 
of the Legislative Council the fact that no extension of the fune- 
tions of the Council is possible until it is clear that such a course 
can be adopted without danger to the well-being of the com- 
munity. This counsel has so far fallen on unheeding ears.” 

Sir Eldon Gorst, as an official, has very properly refrained 
from “ rubbing in” the unwisdom of the action taken by the 
Home Government. That is perfectly right for him. We, 
however, who are in a position of less responsibility ana 
greater freedom, may give a specific example. The Egyptian 
Government prepared, in conjunction with the Suez Canal 
Company, an excellent scheme for the readjustment of the 
Canal Company's concession. The scheme was very favour- 
able to the Egyptian Government, and would have given 
them the immediate command of a large annual sum of 

money to be used in the development of Egypt. The Home 
Government approved, but, in obedience to their academic 
view of Liberal principles, they insisted that the scheme 
should be submitted to the Legislative Council. The result 








was what might have been expected from a body which has 
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neither knowledge nor sense of responsibility, and which 
certainly has not a truly representative character. Partly 
coerced by the bogus Nationalist agitation outside, partly act- 
ing from a desire $o show their power, partly out of dishke of 
the British who prevent the upper-class Egyptians from 
exploiting their natural prey, the lower-class Egyptians, 
and partly also from pure inability to understand the com- 
plicated financial arrangements, the Legislative Council 
threw away the result of very careful negotiation between 
the representatives of the Company and the financial 
experts of the Egyptian Government. They rejected the 
scheme with contumely, and encouraged the Nationalist out- 
cry that Egypt must be saved from ruin by British tyrants. 

By this means a plan which was very much for the benefit 
of Egypt came to nothing. The Home Government, which 
was, of course, well aware of the advantages of the scheme 
and had approved of it, were apparently content to say 
that if the Egyptian people did not like what was for their 
good they had a right to reject it. In our opinion this 
was an utterly false and sophistical way of looking at the 
matter. Just as well might a trustee allow a foolish 
cestui que trust to reject a scheme very greatly to his benefit. 
It was the business of the trustee—that is, of the British 
Government—not to do what the cestui que wanted, or some- 
one masquerading as the cestui que was supposed to want, 
but to do the best for the people of Egypt. The result 
was a great weakening for a time of British influence 
in Egypt, and a great blow to the Egyptian Ministry, who 
were thoroughly in favour of the scheme. What the 
Government should have done isobvious. They might, if they 
had liked, have submitted the scheme for the observations 
of the Legislative Council, but they should never have ex- 
mee a plan which they firmly believed to be for the 

efit of Egypt (else they would not have produced it) to 
the veto of a fantastic bol of which it can truly be said 
that it usurps the forms without the substance of repre- 
sentation, and indulges the licence, without the temper, of 
democracy. 

Sir Eldon Gorst’s answer to those who declare that the 
Copts are not being fairly treated is, in our opinion, 
quite satisfactory. It is our business in every part 
of the world which we control to protect minorities. 
In India, where the Mohammedans are in a minority, 
we are under a special obligation to see that they 
do not suffer at the hands of the Hindoos who out- 
number them so very greatly. We do not want to pamper 
them or make them the spoilt children of the British Raj, 
but we must see to it that they suffer nothing through our 
rule in India. In the same way as the Copts are ina 
minority in Egypt (a minority with much less power of 
self-preservation than the Mohammedans in India) we must 
see to it that they, too, have special protection and that their 
full rightsare secured. We Retlons that the Copts do obtain 
from us this minority protection. It happens, however, 
that they are not as a race endowed with the qualities of 
command. Therefore they cannot always be advanced to 
high administrative positions. No ban, however, is placed 
upon them, and when, as in the case of Butros Pasha, they 
show exceptional ability, the highest posts in the country 
are open to them. Butros, the Copt, was first Minister of 
Foreign Affairs and then Prime Minister. He would have 
been the first to admit that he always received not only 
fair play but full protection from the British controllers of 
Egypt. To make Copts who are not fit for the position 
Mudirs of provinces would be absurd—provided, of course, 
that our object is to rule Egypt wisely and well and in the 
interest of the governed, and not to play a game with 
certain strict rules and forfeits—forfeits paid always, be it 
remembered, by the Egyptian peasant. 

Though Sir Eldon Gorst’s Report is a confession of 
failure as regards the policy which the Liberal Government 
when they first came into power attempted to apply to 
Egypt, it is happily not in any sense a confession of 
administrative disaster. Though some harm has been done, 
that harm is in no sense irrevocable, and the prospects for 
our rule in Egypt for the future are not dim. Happily, 
Sir Edward Grey, though he appears to have shared the 
notion that Liberal principles might be profitably exported 
to Egypt, is possessed in practice of the sound Whig 
tradition of never pushing things too far. Though a most 
sincere—nay,extreme— Radical in principle, he is never rash 
in action. Accordingly he insisted on the attempt in 
Egypt being tentative and gradual. He would not plunge 
into the morass, but only put one foot in to try whether it 





was really true that the muttering of certain democratic 
and rhetorical spells over the bog would produce a hard 
crust upon which it would be safe to walk. When he 
found his foot went in as into melted butter, and that the 
crust would not bear a kitten, he, like a wise man, withdrew 
his foot, and, in doing so, has been backed up by his eol. 
leagues. The experiment has been tried and has failed, 
and there is no further fear, while Sir Edward Grey js at 
the Foreign Office, of foolish experiments in the future 
Egypt will henceforth be governed in the interests of the 
governed, and not on abstract principles. 

Oriental peoples want justice and good government, free. 
dom from oppression, and low taxation just as much as do 
Eurvpean nations. What they do not want, though some 
of them sometimes talk nonsense about it, is representative 
institutions and so-called self-government. Conceivably 
every Oriental would like to be a despot and rule his feilow 
man, but for the notion of sharing the sovereignty with 
several million other people he has no use. We personally 
think him wrong, dislike his ideals, and believe in sharing 
sovereignty on democratic principles ; but, then, we hap 
to be Westerners, not men of the Orient. It is a different 
ideal. The fact that ours is the higher one may be true, 
but that does not make it any more acceptable to the men 
of the East. Every Oriental is a fatalist, and fatalism is 
a powerful non-conductor of democratic fervour. 

Perhaps it will be said that Lord Cromer never barred 
out the possibility of establishing represcntative institu- 
tions in Egypt as completely as we have done. We admit 
that Lord Cromer, in his great work on Egypt, is not dog- 
matic on the point, but, at any rate, he was always most 
emphatic against “rushing” reforms in Egypt, and im 
practice refused absolutely to worship at the shrine of 
political abstractions. We recall the striking words used 
by kim in his farewell speech. It is thus the wisest 
of Imperial administrators deals with those who wanted to 
force the pace :— 

“The difference of opinion between my opponents, especially 
those in England, and myself is really not so much one of 
principle as one of degree. They wish to gallop. I consider that 
a steady jog trot is the pace best suited to advance the 
interests of this country. It is a pace which has done us 
good service in the past. I say it should be continued, never re- 
laxing into a walk or breaking into a gallop; and my strong con- 
viction is that if the pace be greatly mended a serious risk will 
be incurred that the horse will come down and break its knees.” 


How very near the horse came to breaking its knees a year 
ago was not known, and is not yet known, to the general 
public. Since, however, the danger is past and the 
Government have learnt their lesson, there is no harm in 
alluding to the perils from which we so narrowly escaped 





THE RED SHIRT. 

HE papers have published a letter from Mr. H. W. 
Nevinson, who asks for help to send out to Italy, for the 
celebrations of Italian unity, a few of the survivors of the 
“ British Legion” that fought under Garibaldi. It appears 
that only twenty-one of the 674 who sailed from Harwich for 
Naples in the autumn of 1860 are still alive, and of these only 
about six will be able to undertake the journey to Rome. 
These six, or more, will be accompanied by six of their Italian 
comrades-in-arms who are living in England. The British 
legion—except the colonel and one or two others who fought 
in Sicily before the fall of Naples—arrived towards the end of 
Garibaldi’s greatest campaign, but fought well at Volturno, 
during the passage of the Apennines, and up to the moment 
when Sicily and Southern Italy came formally under the 
government of Victor Emmanuel. No Englishman who is 
proud to remember the aid which Great Britain gave to Italy 
when her cause was in sore need of it will withhold his 
sympathy from Mr. Nevinson’s appeal. Money may be sent 
to Baron J. C. Keen, 9 Oxford Street, W., a son of a member 
of the legion; and if more is subscribed than is needed for 
the journey it is proposed to devote the balance to a memorial 
of the legion in a London or Roman church. Some of the 
legionaries may have been such soldiers of fortune as discover 
that right is always on that side which gives them an oppor- 
tunity of a fight, but the majority had been profoundly 
moved by the spectacle of Bourbon despotism, and they 
offered their lives as a genuine sacrifice to liberty. If their 
enlistment was rather irregular, in one sense it was regularized 
by the divine law of justice. These men were the more activ® 
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epeensien. of the generous English emotion which fired 
Gladstone's denunciations of the Neapolitan tyranny and 
Lord John Russell’s reasoned justification of the movement 
towards unity. It is a good and purifying thing for a nation 
now and again to sweep aside peddling objections, as England 
did then, to disregard barren questions of form, and to 
declare its unalterable conviction that the demand for free- 
dom must prevail in all circumstances over the assertion of 
a right to perpetuate tyranny. 

But there was something more at work in the hearts of 
Englishmen of that day than an appreciation of the political 
issue at stake in Italy. For ages Englishmen had directed 
their sympathies and their affections and their search for 
intellectual stimulus so naturally to Italy that the request 
for support coming thence was a guarantee of the response. 
The “Italianate” Englishman may sometimes have been a 
’ ridiculous figure, and, as Mr. Sidney Lee has lately made clear 
to us, he and his successors may have greatly under-estimated 
the contribution of France to the Renaissance, but, at all 
events, he had a real reason for existing. He stood for some- 
thing that was strong and stable in the intellectual and 
artistic sympathies of England. Those affinities may be 
traced clearly in the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth 
“A man who has not been in Italy is always con- 
They 


centuries. 
scious of an inferiority,” exclaimed Dr. Johnson. 
passed into the nineteenth century with Byron :— 
“Ttalia, oh Italia, thou who hast 
The fatal gift of beauty.” 

Englishmen have never been able to resist that beauty. The 
very names of Italian cities and historical places stir within 
them ideals, regrets, desires. They cannot, of course, have 
the quality of Garibaldi’s passion when he was fighting 
for his own land, but his unforgettable address to the 
women of Rome, who had declared that they looked to 
him to deliver Rome, does not strike falsely on the ear:— 
“Rome is a word that will arouse people as the tempest raises 
the waves. Rome, the mother of Italian grandeur. Was it 
not its history of giants, its wonderful ruins, that kindled in 
my young soul the flame of the beautiful, the ardour of 
generous designs? Rome! oh, Rome! who is not urged by 
thy very name to take arms for thy deliverance? Who feels 
not thus has not deserved the tender embrace of a mother or 
the ardent kiss of a lover. Such a one has only to restore a 
base heart to its original clay.” 

The Englishmen who put on the red shirts of freedom with 
Garibaldi intensified their enthusiasm as they learned all his 
passion, sincerity, and simplicity. It has often been said that 
Garibaldism became a new religion; devout nuns worked his 
figure into the sacred fabric of their creeds. His magnetism 
was explicable only because his human qualities so plainly 
framed his greatness. As Dictator in Sicily he would 
administer a philanthropic institution on methods of common- 
sense which might be bodily adopted by the Charity 
Organisation Society to-day. But if an appeal were made 
to his own pocket he could not say no to the most palpable 
rogue. He drew only the pay he allotted to himself— 
eight francs a day—when the whole Treasury of Palermo was 
at his disposal. And he would borrow pence from his soldiers 
whenever he overspent his eight francs, and religiously repay 
the debt. He was so gentle with animals that he would not 
allow a whip to be used to a horse, or any animal, within his 
sight. At the same time, he had the proper severity of a 
master anda leader. A correspondent of the Times in 1859 
wrote of him : “A child would stop him in the street to ask 
what o’clock it was, but the man condemned to immediate 
execution would never, after a look of that calm, determined 
face, waste time in asking mercy upon earth.” A member of 
the British Legion, named Brook, wrote : “ I never in my life 
saw a face like Garibaldi’s—so dignified, so resolute, and so 
perfectly self-possessed in his every lineament—with the eye 
of an eagle, the brow of a Grecian sage—his smile is the 
sweetest and the most reassuring in the world.” Forbes, 
another Englishman who fought with Garibaldi, wrote this 
remarkable tribute :— 

“Tn his downright honesty we have the secret of his unparalleled 
successes. He cannot lie; and if he could, why should he? From 
the hour when he first dreamt of ‘Italian unity’ he declared war 
to every obstacle in his path, whether priestly or princely. When 
he saw an Italian prince lead on against the Austrians he hastened 
to join him. Though Europe dared not oppose a French occupation 





of Rome, he did, by his uncompromising hastility to oppressors, 





whether foreign or domestic; he revivified the nation and in- 
augurated that spirit which has emancipated sixteen millions, 
Three millions of his countrymen are yearning in Rome and 
Venetia, and because he is bold enough to avow his determination 
to finish his task haggard diplomacy desires him to be more 
circumspect. What, in the name of Heaven! has diplomacy ever 
done for Italy since it condemned her to half a century of misrule 
at the Treaty of Vienna?” 

The best known of all the British legionaries was their 
commander, Colonel Peard. He was a true volunteer of 
liberty’s cause, knowing what he did, why he did it, and how 
to do it. At school and Oxford he had been a prodigy of 
physical strength; he weighed fourteen stone when he was 
nineteen years old. On the river, asa boxer, as an Achilles 
in town-and-gown fights he was equally well known. He was 
a lover of Italy, and in his visits there he had seen with his 
own eyes the oppression by officials which Garibaldi was 
determined to end. None fought with such conviction as 
“ Garibaldi’s Englishman.” Those who care to read them will 
find Peard’s war-journals, edited by Mr. G. M. Trevelyan, in 
the Cornhill Magazine of 1908. 

Such traditional English affection for Italy was deeply 
reciprocated by Garibaldi. When he was about to return to 
his home in Caprera, after the capture of Naples, he visited 
Admiral Mundy in Naples harbour, and, looking at the 
English ship in which he was about to make the passage, and 
which was awaiting him impatiently, he said, “I could not 
depart without expressing my steadfast faith in the honour of 
the English flag.” The friendship is as bright to-day as fifty 
years ago. At least, we can answer for it that it is soon our 
side. Italy has entered into an alliance with her ancient 
enemy, Austria; Englishmen are formally associated with her 
other ancient enemy, France. These changes and chances 
make no difference. The tradition of our sympathy holds. 
And of all that we like to emphasise in that tradition, the most 
memorable part is the struggle of fifty years ago. 

“Yet, Freedom! Yet thy banner, torn, but flying, 
Streams like the thunder-storm against the wind.” 





ON BEING “DONE.” 

GREAT many people who would hardly stoop to pick 
up a sixpence would walk miles rather than be cheated 
out of a threepenny bit; being cheated, they would willingly 
spend half-a-crown in order once more to come by their own. 
A small deception involving a small Joss, wrongs so insignifi- 
cant to the onlooker that they are best described in slang 
terms which convey a sense of the ridiculous, touch in them 
a source of anger which in others is only tapped by insult. 
To half their friends their righteous indignation is incom- 
prehensible. If these puzzled people find that they 
themselves have been “done,” the thought leaves 
them rather sad, or quite indifferent, according to the 
loss involved. Occasionally even they feel a little amused 
at their own expense, and nothing would induce them to 
risk a further loss for the sake of equity in the abstract— 
(we are of course speaking of insignificant sums, of being 
“had ”—not of the cruel injustices which involve of necessity 

suffering and resentment). 

But though we are only dealing with trifles, they are trifles 
which show a radical difference of disposition—as great a 
difference as can exist between persons of equal moral worth. 
If we put aside all those who are actuated by the repellent 
fault of meanness or by the inconvenient quality of pugnacity, 
the people who cannot bear to be cheated represent those in 
whom the sense of justice is strong and living; in whom, indeed, 
it is the motive power of the moral nature. The men and 
women, on the other hand, who see themselves “done” 
without any emotion, however good or trustworthy they 
may be, are not moved by that dynamic force. An insult 
offered to the blind goddess and her scales does not strike 
them as a profanity. They are no worshippers of hers. 

It used to be taken for granted that a sense of justice was the 
root of all virtue; now it seems to be regarded as the flower, 
to be, in fact, the most exclusively human of all the virtues. 
Huxley affirmed that the love of one’s neighbour was an 
earlier moral sentiment than the abstract sense of justice to 
which it gave rise. Certainly our inferior relations upon four 
legs, while they show both affection and self-sacrifice, have no 
sense of abstract justice. Perhaps, then, we may regard those 
in whom the sense of justice is weak as primitive. We do 
not mean that they resemble savages, or that they are, in 
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any particular, ill-conducted. They are not necessarily un- 
developed morally—often they are very highly developed 
—but they have developed upon primitive lines. So 
far as conduct goes, there are plenty of substitutes for 
a sense of justice. Sympathy will, in nine cases out of ten, 
keep a man from taking advantage, and that useful quality, 
pride, which does instead of so many virtues, will easily cover 
the tenth case. A good man without much sense of 
justice is most often unjust to himself. His sense of moral 
beauty, while it is keen, is incomplete. He has a 
love of colour but little appreciation of line. At 
every moral juncture he wishes to do well, to play a hand- 
some part, but he is incurably ignorant of—is even perhaps 
incapable of grasping—the moral anatomy of the situation. 
He does what is generous because he is not quite sure what is 
just, and fears to do what is wrong. An immense number of 
women are in this case, and we believe it is commoner among 
men than is usually believed. The false idea that the sense 
of justice is strong in all but bad people makes the careless 
moral critic impute it to every well-doing individual. 

There is, however, a certain strength in the man with a 
strong sense of justice and a weakness somewhere in the man 
who is without it. Experience of life may teach the first to 
say de minimis, and he may learn never to make himself 
ridiculous, but he will always feel, however secretly, a shock 
when the rules of the game are violated ever so little. The 
wrong note jars on him. He would like to stop the per- 
formance, and have the passage played overagain. He is con- 
scious, too, of the solidarity of the race ; he takes, even if uncon- 
sciously, an interest in whether other people do right, builds his 
bit of the tower of civilization and makes them build theirs. 
There are no born rulers without this sense. The good man 
with a strong sense of justice does really care to improve the 
world, even though he would deny the charge. He wants to 
strengthen the moral backbone of society, to keep bright the 
armour of sincerity which alone can save it from destruction. 
Good men without a sense of justice care chiefly to 
ease its sufferings, mental and bodily, and show weakness 
most where their own interests are not concerned. They 
are strongly moved by pity and incline always to the 
cause of the under dog. As critics, however, they are often 
useful to the cause of justice. They have no temptation 
to fix their minds upon the accuracy of the scales, and so 
forget in delicate comparisons the facts of positive weight. 
“So-and-so was over-harsh,” they will say; “his action was 
positively cruel. What has the provocation to do with it? 
What he did ought not to be done.” A lack of the sense of 
justice is not a defect of which many people are aware. They do 
not look up to the man who has it, but very often condemn him 
for a want of quick sympathy, and always feel that there is 
something despicable in taking much account of little 
matters, having an instinct to avoid friction. 

To return to our theory—that the man who is amused, and not 
annoyed, when he finds that he has been “done” is a man of 
primitive moral type. The love of mystification is inherent 
in human nature, and some of us cannot resent it. All 
children love to take someone in. So does the primitive 
savage. The silliest riddle will delight the most intelligent 
child. Some sentence with a “catch” in it appeals with 
irritating certainty to the childish mind. They have an 
astonishing wish to dress up, for instance. At the back of 
every man’s memory lies some childish joke at which he stilf 
smiles, and of which a trick was a part. Slight deceptions 
are apparently natural vents for high spirits. Something of 
this unreasonable delight lingers in us all. All good talk 
which is not debate has its origin in “ pretending.” 
The instinct is very deep-rooted, and lies close to 
the origins of humour and romance. When the instinct 
for romance—that is, what we usually call the artistic 
instinct—is very strong, the sense of justice is, we think, 
seldom keen and dominating. People created to enjoy the 
pageant of life to the full have not, as a rule, got it. It 
limits the interest. It may, of course, be truly said that 
all moral sentiments do this in some degree, and in the 
abstract such an argument may be maintained. Practically, 
however, sympathy increases the powers of perception to a 
marked extent, and while vivifying the drama saves the soul 
of the spectator. Sympathy, plus self-respect, will replace 
the seven living virtues, however we may like to define them. 
Children have, of course, a strong feeling for revenge, and if 





revenge is “a sort of wild justice,” then justice is the earliest of 
all sentiments. But it is not distinctively human. A jelly fish, 
we should imagine, is capable of it. Revenge is not the origin 
of that ever-present sense of fair play, which is the outcome 
rather than the origin of civilization, and which goes on in. 
creasing in strength while revenge weakens with the years, but 
which is a less instinctive thing than either pity or romance, 

Have we made out that people who do not mind being “done” 
are inclined to be sly? We do not think so. Slyness and 
pettiness are inseparable companions, and no disinterested 
person is ever sly. But they have not, as a rule, the qualities 
which make for progress, either in the best—or the second. 
best—sense of the word. 





SPRING “ FEVER.” 
HE Lancet asks a question which it tells us has never been 
authoritatively answered. What is the explanation of 
“a curious phenomenon” which, sometimes consciously and 
sometimes unconsciously, affects most people about this time 
of year? “It has been variously described as ‘a sort of rest. 
lessness,’ or ‘a feeling of recklessness and adventure.’ Some 
people assert that they experience an added piquancy in life 
and a general quickening of perception. Others, again, feel 
an unwonted depression; to the majority, however, the spring 
season is certainly felt as giving fresh buoyancy and a feeling 
of hopefulness in life.” It is pleasant to read through to the 
end of the Lancet’s disquisition and to discover that these 
symptoms, which are practically universal, are not also ex- 
tremely dangerous. We have become so accustomed to be 
informed that special perils surround the commonest actions 
of our lives, and that we are perpetually running the gravest 
risks by merely continuing to exist upon the earth, that 
it is comforting on this occasion to be reassured. We do 
not gather, as we have sometimes before been led to conclude, 
that it would be almost safer to end the period of risk 
altogether, rather than go on day after day with the worst 
likely to happen at any moment. On the contrary, we are 
encouraged; we may all of us have spring “fever” as often as 
we like; we may be restless, reckless, hopeful, depressed as 
we please. Whatever we choose to be or to do, it is an engag- 
ing thought that there does not seem to be any cure for it. 
However, there must somewhere be a reason. The Lancet’s 
explanation is, at first sight, attractive enough. Man, so far 
as we know, has never actually hibernated, but in long past 
ages he must have found the winter nights extremely long. 
“Before the introduction of artificial light, which was 
but a matter of yesterday in the history of the human 
race, it is probable that for long ages he must have 
lain in a kind of slumberous lassitude, during the dark 
winter days and long nights, waiting for the sun’s 
brief reign to enable him to seek his food.” During 
this period “all his functions would be depressed,” and only 
with the return of the long days and the heat of the sun would 
his blood pressure be increased. This, the Lancet argues, 
“may be, in some measure at least, an explanation of the 
‘restlessness’ so many of us feel at this season of the year.” 
Up to a point we may agree, though it would have been simpler, 
perhaps, to attribute the whole sense of change and increase 
of “blood pressure” to the returning warmth of the sun, 
rather than to lengthened opportunities of obtaining food. 
The increased blood pressure, we can understand and admit, 
would result in a heightened activity in every human function. 
The stronger pulse of blood on the brain impels to stronger 
work of body and mind; we may believe that most writers, 
for instance, like Milton, do their best work towards “the 
season of the vernal equinox.” But the theory of the stronger 
beating pulse surely does not wholly explain the “ restlessness,” 
the “feeling of adventure,” the desire to go abroad and see new 
sights and find new places. Chaucer is, perhaps, the first of 
our poets to describe that sudden and overpowering desire to 
go out on the highways of the world :— 
“ When Zephirus eek with his swete breeth 
Inspired hath in every holt and heeth 
The tendre croppes, and the yonge sonne 
Hath in the Ram his halfe cours y-ronne, 
And smale fowles maken melodye, 
That slepen al the night with open yé 
= priketh hem nature in hir corages) : 
han longen folk to goon on pilgrimages 
oy: palmers for to seken straunge strondes) 
ferne halwes, couthe in sondry londes.” 
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3 the real “ feeling of adventure,” the desire to go on 
‘orimage to foreign shrines, strange shores. Compare it, then, 
with the knowledge of a modern day, and let the setting be East 
instead of West—the “ Spring Running ” of the “ Jungle Book.” 
Mowgli, those who know the story will remember, had always 
delighted in the turn of the seasons until that one year. 


“Like all his people, spring was the season he chose for his 
fittings—moving, for the mere joy of rushing through the 
warm air, thirty, forty, or fifty miles between twilight and the 
morning star, and coming back panting and laughing and 
qreaihed with strange flowers..... But that spring, as he 
told Bagheera, his stomach was changed in him. Ever since 
the bamboo shoots turned spotty-brown he had been looking 
forward to the morning when the smells should change. But 
when the morning came, and Mor the Peacock, blazing in 
bronze and blue and gold, cried it aloud all along the misty 
woods, and Mowgli opened his mouth to send on the cry, the 
words choked between his teeth, and a feeling came over him 
that began at his toes and ended in his hair—a feeling of pure 
unhappiness, so that he looked himself over to be sure that he 
had not trod ona thorn..... There stood Mowgli, his chest 
filled to answer Mor, sinking in little gasps as the breath was 
driven out of it by this unhappiness.” 

There you have the spring “fever” at its height; the desire 
for travel, the sudden unknown feeling of misery, the sense 
of supreme change. But there is some cause at work that has 
little to do with the lengthened day and the increased 
heat of the sun. Cannot the cause be further explained, per- 
haps, by a comparison with other forms of life besides man’s— 
with the compelling instinct of migration which comes over 
almost every form of life, in fact, at the season of the 
turning year? The problem of migration, one of the most 
fascinating, as it is one of the most baffling, known to 
scientific inquiry, has given up a few of its secrets, but its 
main facts are plain enough. Birds, beasts, fishes, insects, 
all migrate, and most of them in the spring. The great tide 
of migrant birds for the last six weeks has been pouring 
in to our northern shores from the tropics; birds that 
have wintered with us have gone up to the Arctic 
Cirele to breed. We do not know, though we may 
guess, how the incoming birds find their way to us; 
we do not know how the weaker flyers, such as landrails, for 
instance, are able to cross long distances of water; we do not 
even know for certain why they should come at all. Their 
first, original home was in the Arctic Circle, some think; they 
were driven from it by the increase of ice, and every year 
when the weather is warmer they try to get back again. It 
is a mere question of food, others may argue; the bird goes 
where it knows there will be a plentiful supply of its proper 
food for its young, and returns to its winter quarters when the 
food supply fails. But all migrations, it may be replied, 
cannot be for the sake of food. Salmon, for instance, leave 
the sea where their food supply remains, and run up rivers for 
many miles, sometimes travelling through the greater part of 
the year without feeding at all. The eel sets another problem. 
Young eels, or elvers, leave the sea in spring to ascend rivers, 
and feed during their stay in fresh water; but they leave the 
rivers again and run down to the sea to breed and die. The 
food supply is not the impelling reason here. 

But as regards mammals, at all events, the impulse towards 
migration may be assumed, naturally enough, to have been 
want of food. The great herds of bison which used to travel 
north and south through America moved in search of 
pasture according to the season of the year. Deer, when 
the grass of the hills is covered with snow, leave the mountains 
for the valley, or from the north push south. Pasture-grazing 
animals, all the world over, must move towards the springing 
grass, wherever it may be. And is it not possible, at all 
events, that the spring “fever” in man may be traceable 
through tncounted ages back to some such similar migration 
in search of food? Man, too, would move with the 
seasons; would move, perhaps, either with the beasts he 
sought for food, or with the herds he owned; he, too, would 
seek in the spring for “grass for the cattle, and green herb 
for the service of men.” If our ancestors, in the long xons 
of the creation, came from the trees to be nomad cowherds 
and shepherds, would not the instinct in the blood of man, 
to look for the green grass and the springing leaf, be so deep- 
seated as to remain with us still? It would all be part of the 
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did not move, or were slowest in moving, in the spring in 
search of the new supplies would not survive; and we, 
because we survive, cannot forget the old impulses and the 
old movements ; the desire for travel in spring still flickers in 
our blood as spring “fever.” 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


SOME MODERN FRENCH BOOKS. 
(To rae Eprror or tae “ Srecraror.”’) 

Srr,—I begin my occasional letter, as usual, with a selection 
of the best memoirs and historical works of the most general 
interest, recently published in Paris, and among these, with 
regard to its date, the book lately edited by M. Jean Lemoine, 
Lettres sur la Cour de Lowis XIV, by the Marquis de Saint- 
Maurice (Calmann-Lévy, 7fr. 50c.), stands naturally first. M. 
de Saint-Maurice was for some years the Ambassador of 
Charles Emmanuel IL., Duke of Savoy, at the French Court. 
He was a personage of great distinction of birth and character, 
a courtier and a patriot. His letters to the Duke give a tell- 
ing picture of Louis XIV., his family and surroundings. 
Among the events of which he writes one of the most tragio 
is the death of Henrietta, Duchess of Orléans, and one of the 
most amusing the mariage manqué of the Grande Mademoiselle 
and M. de Lauzun. M. Lemoine’s introduction is full of 
interesting details regarding Savoy and the family history of 
M. de Saint-Maurice. 

Next should be mentioned an attractive and sympathetic 
book on Marie Antoinette, which deals especially with the 
friendships that counted for so much in her life. Amitiés de 
Reine (Emile Paul, 5fr.) is written by M. Jacques de la Faye, 
and has a preface by M. de Ségur, of the Academy. Among 
other matters of interest it contains three or four unpublished 
letters from Louis X VI. to Madame de Polignac, and it dwells 
especially on those early Revolution days to which recently 
described psychic experiences may have given, for some of us, 
a new fascination. 

The popularity of Napoleonic literature shows no sign of 
lessening in France, and a book to be specially noticed is 
M. Gilbert Stenger’s Le Retour de l’Empéreur (Plon-Nourrit, 
7fr. 50c.). In his brilliant pages one need hardly say that 
Napoleon, “l’immortel vaincu,” is exalted to the highest 
point as a man,a ruler,a soldier. The blindness of France, 
the perfidy of England, the heroic spirit of patriotic unselfish- 
ness shown by the Emperor throughout those eighteen months 
which began with his first abdication and ended in St. Helena 
—these, with all their developments, are M. Stenger’s inspira- 
tion. The extraordinary story of the Hundred Days has 
never been told with more freshness and spirit. One may 
have little sympathy with M. Stenger’s hero-worship, and 
may utterly disagree with his political views, but the en- 
trancing interest of bis book is undeniable. A fairer, if less 
enthusiastic, view of Napoleon is taken by Madame de Tschudi 
in her new volume on Madame Letizia, La Mere de Napoléon 
(Fontemoing, 3fr. 50c.). This epitome of the First Empire 
story, with its central figure of a woman whose main charac- 
teristics were so much nobler than those of the majority 
of her children, reads even more like a mock-beroic 
play than most of the Napoleonic chronicles. With all 
Madame’s devotion to her marvellous son, she was able keenly 
to criticize the rest of her family of glorified parvenus, and 
kept to the last, in blind and lonely old age, much of her 
insular pride and stern simplicity. The book contains one or 
two curious assertions; for instance, that a principal reason 
for the opposition of Napoleon’s mother to his first marriage 
was Josephine’s advanced age, which allowed no hope of 
grandchildren: Josephine was thirty-three. But it is well 
worth reading. 

Among literary biographies, M. Masson-Forestier’s very 
curious and amusing book, Autour d’un Racine Ignoré (Mer- 
cure de France, 7fr. 50c.), stands quite out of the usual crowd. 
The author is a descendant of Racine’s family, and his object 
in this entertaining study is to deprive Port Royal of its long- 
admitted claim to be the nursery of Racine’s genius. Race 
and birthplace, the acknowledged facts of the poet’s life, and 
the evidence in the plays of what his mind really was—that of 
a tiger rather than of a saint—are all made to bear witness to 
theories which may well startle old “ Raciniens.” The wonder- 
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Forestier’s case. In anew and promising series, Les Femmes 
Tustres, which is to deal with famous women of all nations, 
M. Emile Faguet has brought out a charming little book 
on Madame de Sévigné (Librairie Nilsson, 2fr. 50c.). The 
“dear creature” has never been more justly appreciated ; 
and one might go far without finding a fairer or more 
entertaining picture of the society that knew and loved 
her. We have also to thank M. Faguet for a thoughtful and 
enlightening commentary on that curious classic attributed 
without certainty to Pascal, Discowrs sur les Passions de 
Amour (Grasset, 3fr. 50c.), It is evident that M. Faguet 
is strongly inclined to believe in Pascal’s authorship, finding, 
as he does, the most striking family likeness in style and in 
mode of thought between the Discowrs and the Pensées. 
Critics differ; but if M. Faguet is right, the Discours only 
adds an additional leaf to Pascal’s crown. 

It was a happy thought that moved the friends of the late 
Academician, Emile Gebhardt, to collect a number of his 
papers and articles, with a series of letters written to his 
family when a young man, under the title of Souvenirs d'un 
Vieil Athénien (Bloud, 3fr. 50c.). Most of them are the 
result of M. Gebhardt’s classical studies, from the amateur 
standpoint of a modern traveller in Greece, Italy, and the 
East. He was not an archxologist, but rather a literary 
artist @ la maniére de Chateaubriand—whose much-abused 
memory he did something to defend—with a keen eye for the 
picturesque and romantic side of things and a charming gift 
of description. While dealing, as here, with more literary 
subjects, I must not omit to mention a new and excellently 
written series of “Grands Ecrivains Etrangers” (2fr. 50c. 
each) now being brought out by Messrs. Bloud et Cie. Two 
early volumes of this series are Chaucer, by M. Legouis, the 
well-known professor at the Sorbonne, and Les Seurs Bronté, 
by the Abbé Dimnet, familiar to us through his clever articles 
in English reviews. The French, of course, excel in studies 
such as these. Their industry and keenness in collecting 
facts are only equalled by the lively grace of their writing, and 
the point from which they view our literature cannot fail to 
be novel and amusing. We are assured that M. Legouis’ 
Chaucer is the first book on the subject ever published in 
France; the first complete in itself, that is, apart from the 
great literary histories. And itis a very finished study, which 
will repay careful reading; for it deals, not only with the 
life and times of Chaucer, but with his making as a poet, 
influenced by Italy and the Troubadours, and gives a careful 
critical analysis, not only of the “Canterbury Tales,” but of 
the more difficult allegorical poems. One must add a word of 
admiration of the translations into French with which M. 
Legouis has indulged his countrymen. Le Seurs Bronté is a 
book, perhaps, more generally readable ; a delightfully written 
study of Charlotte and her sisters, quite as likely to interest 
English readers as the French to whom, in M. Dimnet’s 
opinion, they need this kind of introduction. As to that, my 
own experience has been that Jane Hyre is the one English 
novel French people are certain to know. Another English 
writer who has been studied in great detail is Shelley. 
M. Koszul’s recent book, La Jewnesse de Shelley (Bloud, 4fr.), 
has for its object a clear understanding of the poet’s early 
development, and of how the lingering influence of the 18th 
century united with the new romantic movement in the 
making of “le plus podte des poétes anglais.” Lastly, among 
books of this kind, we have the very interesting volume on 
George Meredith by M. Constantin Photiades (Armand Colin, 
Sfr. 50c.), sure to be popular both in England and France 
from the charm of the style in which, aided by the great 
writer’s own work, but with marked originality of treatment, 
this critic sets forth his devoutly admired subject. 

Even more melancholy and pessimistic than the late 
Edouard Rod’s work in general is his posthumous novel, 
Le Pasteur Pauvre (Perrin, 3fr. 50c.). At the same time, its 
clear simplicity and distinction of thought set it at once ona 
higher level than most modern fiction. The characters are 
alive. The pathetic, if irritating, figure of Pasteur Cauche, 
as he gropes his way, heroic, with limited vision, through the 
windings of this incomprehensible world, is not one to be 
quickly forgotten. La Robe de Laine (Plon-Nourrit, 3fr. 50c.), 
if not one of the strongest, is one of the most pleasing novels 
that M. Bordeaux has written. The tender refinement, which 
is a characteristic of his talent, has its full scope in this story 
—based, though with wide divergence, on that of the Lord of 
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Burleigh—in which he gives the tragic romance of the life 
and death of a famous aviator, set against the background of 
a lonely old chiteau among forests and valleys of remote pro. 
vincial France. M. Guy Chantepleure tells in mM 
(Calmann-Lévy, 3fr. 50c.) the quite Radcliffian tale of a much 
more tremendous chiteau, a gloomy feudal stronghold a 
the mountains of Auvergne. He makes it the scene of a 
tragedy and an idyll, with something of old legends and fairy. 
tales worked into both. The Parisian fairy who gives back 
life and happiness to the master of Malencontre might have 
borrowed her beneficent charms from the famous Mélusing 
herself, but her story has a happier ending. 

Readers of the Revue des Deusz Mondes hardly need t 
be reminded of M. Paul Renaudin’s striking novel, Ce qui 
Demeure (Plon-Nourrit, 3fr. 50c.), which appeared there come 
months ago. The motive is simple and strong; the age-long 
fight between love and duty; and there are only three 
characters of importance—the sailor hero and the two women 
whose lives are in different ways bound up with his, and each 
of whom, in the end, sacrifices all for his sake. Something of 
the same spirit of loyal self-forgetfulness shines through Les 
Demoiselles de Saint-André, lately published by the popular 
novelist, M. Champol (Plon-Nourrit, 3fr. 50c.). It is a vivid, 
adventurous, and touching story of the Revolution. A pro. 
minent figure in its pages is the mysterious Royalist leader, 
the Baron de Batz, whom M. Lendtre has lately made the 
subject of one of his valuable studies of that time. 

Among the younger French novelists few are more a 
readable than M. Léon Lafage. His new book, Par Aventure 
(Grasset, 3fr. 50c.), is of much greater importance than the 
pretty volume of short stories, La Chévre de Pescadoire, which 
I noticed some months ago, and quite as characteristic of his 
attractive talent and of his favourite Provence. The hero ig 
a Provencal fruit and flower farmer, the heroine a Parisian 
actress of singular charm. A very striking figure is the un. 
lucky shepherd, Jeantet, who loses his wits and his life for 
love of the heartless daughter of his father’senemy. A picture 
of the life of the people in mean streets of Paris is rather 
effectively drawn in Chez Hux, by Marianne Damad (Grasset, 
3fr. 50c.). A young widow belonging to the middle classes, 
left without friends, though not quite without means, finds 
a corner for herself in a house in a poor neighbourhood let 
out in cheap flats. Her uncongenial neighbours are won 
by Mme. Fabian’s real goodness and refinement; and though 
evil tongues succeed in spoiling her peace, she has no 
reason in the end to regret her strange choice of a dwell 
ing. It is a good story, full of human feeling. Catherina 
Hautier, by Léon Allard (Grasset, 3fr. 50c.), has both charm 
and pathos. A young girl, leaving the Paris convent where 
she was educated, comes home to live with her married 
sister, to whom she is devoted. That love leads her into 
unfamiliar worlds of sorrow and evil, and life becomes for 
her a martyrdom that only deepens with years. The cha- 
racters of both sisters are well and delicately drawn. Leur 
Royaume (Plon-Nourrit, 3fr. 50c.) is a pretty and graceful 
love-story, by M. Robert Vallery-Radot, in which, as it some. 
times happens—generally, one fancies, against the author’s 
intention, but here one is not sure—the figures on the second 
plane are more interesting, more natural, and more satis- 
factory than the hero and heroine en titre. Anyhow, the 
romantic Fabienne was more likely to find happiness with 
the manly and excellent Nanchévres than with Jacques 
Sibreuse, her high-flown and poetical ideal, who was captured 
by her young and lovely sister. A volume of more or less 
attractive stories by Jean de Bourgogne takes its title from 
the first, L’ Amoureua de Tante Annette (Grasset, 3fr. 50c.). All 
or most of the stories have a mixture of quaintness and 
pathos which makes them very readable, though some, such 
as “Chimére” and “La Faute de Petite Rose,” are pure 
tragedy, and others, such as “ Sur l’Impériale,” merely light 
and amusing. 

A French book on Australia is something of a rarity, and 
English readers will probably enjoy M. Paul Wenz’s volume 
of slight and clever sketches, Sous la Croix du Sud (Plon- 
Nourrit, 3fr. 50c.), which describes, with a few vivid strokes, 
various aspects of life in New South Wales and the islands of 
the Pacific. Messrs. Hachette et Cie have lately added 
L’Emouchet, by Norbert Sevestre (3fr. 50c.), three stories of 
Norman peasant life, clever if rather gruesome, to their illus- 
trated “Petite Bibliothéque de la Famille.”—I am, Sir, &c., EB 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





THE PREAMBLE. 
[To rae Eprror or THe “ SprectaTor.”"] 

siz,—It is commonly observed just now, in relation to the 
Parliament Bill, that there has been a lack of tactics on the 
Unionist side. The remark appears to me to be true of their 
attitude towards the Preamble. There were at least three 

grounds upon which the Preamble ought to have been 
actively opposed by the Unionist Party :— ; 
(1) It has no relation to any part of the Bill: no Clause or 
words in the Bill depend upon it or areexplained by it. Being 
thus irrelevant, it is absolutely and entirely out of order. 
Suppose that the Bill had been introduced without it; can 
anyone doubt that an amendment proposing its insertion 
would have been ruled out of order? (2) It isa sham anda 
fraud, as the recent debates have shown. The Government 
have neither present intention nor future prospect of giving 
effect to it. (3) It is of no possible use to the Unionist Party 
except as a text for futile questions in the House as to when 
its promises are to be fulfilled. Reform is not brought a day 
nearer by reason of its presence in the Bill. 

On these grounds the Preamble should have been opposed 
from the beginning and all along. At the General Election, 
dealing with the substance of the matter, candidates might 
have been expected to say: ‘“ We shall oppose this Preamble 
with all our force, because it isa sham. We want reform now, 
before any alteration of powers, not a hollow promise of 
reform.” This language would have been understood by the 

ople. 

Te the House the technical objection ought to have been 
put strenuously ; but, alas ! all technical knowledge about pre- 
ambles seems to have died out of the House of Commons. 
The motion to omit the Preamble should have come from the 
Opposition, and should not have been left to the Labour 
Party; and it ought to have been pressed whatever course 
Labour took. On the contrary, the Unionists have seemed to 
cherish the sham thing as a valued pledge, to cling to it as a 
plank in the shipwreck. I may add that this opinion of mine 
as to what ought to have been done is not an after-thought, as 
some of my friends in the House of Commons and outside are 
aware. The lamentable conclusion was reached on the last 
night of Committee (May 3rd), waen Mr. Balfour declined to go 
into the Lobby against the Preamble.—Such a vote would be 
misconstrued! Yes, truly enough, after his previous attitude 
towards it. Knowledge of the error in tactics at length 
dawned upon Lord Hugh Cecil, and upon him alone; but it 
was now too late. The division on the previous amendment 
which the Opposition ought to have moved, and with which, as 
it was moved by Labour, they would have nothing to do, would 
have afforded the only chance, in the whole course of the 
debates, of running the Government majority down to danger 
point. The result might have been serious to the Government ; 
at any rate, it would have made the Two-Chamber members of 
the Cabinet uncomfortable in their seats, as, indeed, it is right 
and proper they should be.—I am, Sir, &c., G. 





THE INSURANCE BILL. 
(To rum Epiror or tae “Srecrator.”’} 

Sir,—In your article on Insurance against Unemployment 
there occurs this statement: “ From the economic point of 
view it matters very little in the long run whether tle whole 
compulsion is placed upon one of the parties or whether it is 
shared between the two, for in the long run wages will adjust 
themselves to the new conditions.” In view of the insurance 
scheme now before the country it seems desirable that this 
economic point should be emphasized, and that the probable 
nature of the adjustment of wages should be made as clear 
as our present knowledge of economics will allow. 

My own view is that rates of wages are governed by economic 
laws which are as much beyond the control of even the 
cleverest Chancellor of the Exchequer as the laws of gravita- 
tion itself, and that wages will so adjust themselves that the 
workman bears, if not the whole cost of the insurance, at any 
rate those parts of the cost which are proposed to be placed 
on himself and on his employer. How far the contribution of 
the general taxpayer may be expected to influence real wages 


the whole problem by a recognised authority on economics 
would throw desirable light on the subject. 
It is specially important that this point should be under- 
stood by the general public for two reasons: A good deal of 
uneasiness is being felt and expressed in business circles as to 
the effect on trade generally of the enormous burden which it 
is proposed suddenly to throw upon industry, and if there is 
one thing certain to injure trade it is uneasiness as to the 
future. If the view expressed above is correct, there need be 
no uneasiness. A temporary dislocation and a fluctuation of 
prices may be expected, but in the long run the workman will 
be paid, as at present, the rate of wages to which he is 
economically entitled; he will merely take something between 
sevenpence and a shilling a week in insurance benefits instead 
of in cash. 
The second reason for desiring a clear view on this subject 
is even more important, The attempt will be made to use 
the insurance scheme as a gigantic piece of class bribery. 
The workmen will be told that the Liberal Party has forced 
the employers to pay them nine million pounds a year in 
addition to their wages and has given them some further 
millions from the public treasury, and it will be represented 
as a plain duty to vote for the Liberal Party in return for 
this piece of generosity. Already I see it surmised in a 
Liberal paper that the insurance scheme will carry Home 
Rule and Welsh Disestablishment on its back. Class bribery 
of this kind is becoming an alarming feature in our political 
life. It will be deprived of much of its poison if it comes to be 
clearly understood that the class which benefits is in the long 
run the class that pays. The workman wants increased wages, 
and he wants to be relieved of all the risks of life without 
troubling himself in the matter, but he cannot have it both 
ways.—I am, Sir, &c., Epwarp G. HERBERT. 
89, Northern Grove, West Didsbury, Manchester, 





THE RIGHT TO LOAF BILL. 
(To rue Eprror or tus “ Spectator.”’} 
Srr,—Mr. Lloyd George has given the most tremendous 
impetus towards universal Micawberism and universal bank- 
ruptcy. His promises are so stupendous in comparison with 
the means at his disposal that we must seek the records of 
fraudulent Banks and similar experiments in credulity for 
an explanation or a parallel. The inventive Scotsman who 
evolved the South Sea Bubble is totally outpassed and 
obscured by the philanthropic Welshman who has dished Con- 
servative Social Reform by a blend of bounce and extravagance 
unprecedented in the history of economic hallucinations. The 
Honourable Society of the Weary Willies owes him an 
honorary vice-presidency. The Bill cannot work. It has no 
capacity of life in its entirety or in its parts. But it will 
stimulate a spirit of blind optimism combined with a spirit of 
imperious dependence that may revive and exaggerate the 
extravagance of the times when the Carmagnole was danced by 
the Friends of Humanity. And the grim pity of it, besides, ie 
that it does not even propose to touch the misery of the 
outcast proletariat, the submerged multitudes who exist, or 
hardly exist, between casual labour and chronic pauperism. 
Mr. Lloyd George has given Jack Cade an up-to-date pro. 
gramme, and nothing more.—I am, Sir, &., 
F. Hue O’DonneLh. 

13 Milbourne Grove, The Boltons, 8.W. 

[While publishing the views of the distinguished Home 
Ruler and ex-Nationalist M.P., we must absolutely dissociate 
ourselves from the tone of his letter. We agree neither with 
his style nor his opinions, though we admit that serious 
dangers will attend the scheme if great care be not taken with 
the details, especially on the financial side.—Ep. Spectator.] 





STATE INTERFERENCE. 
[To raz Eprron or tas “Srecrator.”"} 

S1r,—The Spectator “ inclines” to favour Governmental “com- 
pulsion in the matter of insurance ” (Spectator, May 6th, 1911, 
p- 683). Before it commits itself irrevocably to this opinion 
may it be suggested that the great natural laws which have 
brought our race to its present efficiency have been those of 
the survival of the fittest, natural selection, and the instinct of 
humanity? An interference with their operation by “ compul- 
sion” tends to their atrophy. 

Will people realise the importance of insurance more by 





isno doubt more difficult to determine, but a discussion of 





“ compulsion” or by suffering P—I am, Sir, &c. 8. R. H 
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ISLAM IN INDIA. 
[To rue Eprror or tux “SrecratTor.”’] 

S1r,—The Nationalist and Progressive Hindu parties in 
India have ventilated their views so freely in Great Britain, 
that those who have no recent experience of the country may 
well be tempted to believe that all educated India, Hindu and 
Mussulman alike, desires some considerable measure of Home 
Rule. There is, however, a strong Conservative body, not 
less important if less articulate, whose opinions are at least 
worth respectful consideration. Perhaps you may be able to 
find room for the enclosed extracts from a letter addressed by 
an elderly Mussulman nobleman, formerly in Government 
service, to a retired colleague in this country, as giving some 
clue to what some of the Mohammedan gentry think of the 
present state of India. The writer’s language shows, as I 
think your readers will admit, that he has no inconsiderable 
tincture of Western education, and that his loyalty is not due 
to mere ignorant prejudice in favour of established institu- 
tions.—I am, Sir, &c., An Ex-Crvitian. 


[A friend] “has very kindly sent me a copy of Mr. Valentine 
Chirol’s book on ‘Unrest in India.’ Notwithstanding a few in- 
accuracies in details, Mr. Chirol’s views are generally sound. I do 
not think that Swardj (or Self-Government) is the geal of the 
ambition of the Hindus. They know well that if the British leave 
India there will be chaos, and the Mussulmans will fight for 
supremacy and obtain it by the help of their co-religionists in the 
countries on the borders of India. In creating unrest, the Hindus 
hope to coerce the authorities to give them a considerable share in 
the administration of the country, and they have got much what 
they demanded. The cessation of disturbances is not possible 
until they have got a monopoly of all the high and lucrative posts 
in the gift of Government. They have partially succeeded and 
contemplate usurping the places hitherto reserved for the ruling 
race. Government may announce that by creating a Parliament 
in India, and appointing natives to the highest executive posts, 
they only mean to carry out a Liberal policy. But the people who 

refer to be governed by British officers presume that the agitators 
ve compelled the authorities to yield in order to purchase peace. 
In my humble opinion, the enlargement of the Councils and the 
appointment of natives to Executive Councils have been quite 
inopportune now. I do not share the opinion of the public in this 
matter of the concessions that have been made. I quite under- 
stand that the motive of Government is to give the natives a 
larger share in the government of the country, but the people have 
gained nothing by the admission of afew Anglicized Indians to the 
Legislative and Executive Councils—men intent upon creating a 
society of their own and not in touch with the masses of 
the people. The latter have perfect confidence in the im- 
iality and justice of the British people and wish to 
ruled by them. They have no desire to make laws and 
tions inconsistent with the religion and customs of the 
inhabitants of the country, while the Anglicized natives are prone 
to innovations for their personal convenience and comfort. Indians 
are thoroughly conservative and averse to novelties. The Mussul- 
mans (except the Mohammedans who have imbibed foreign ideas) 
say that when Mir Jaffir transferred the administration of the 
country to the British he had not the remotest idea that the 
Hindus should govern in future. Virtually the Hindus are not 
the colleagues of the ruling race. In my humble opinion, natives 
should not have been allowed to take the lead. You know that 
formerly native gentlemen who commanded the confidence and 
respect of their community were consulted when the Government 
proposed any legislation affecting the public, and this system was 
more advantageous than what is in vogue at present. The actual 
feelings of the people, Hindu or Mussalman, are not known to the 
officials. If the Anglicized [natives] are on their side, they think 
that they have got the assent of the people to any measure before 
them. The Anglicized represent only themselves. The present 
system has another serious disadvantage. The European officers 
are not so esteemed now as they used to be thirty years back. A 
district officer when out on tour, or when passing through a street 
in the headquarters of his district, does not receive the salutations 
due to him, use the people know that the natives hold higher 
positions in the service than he does. This state of things is re- 
grettable, but the Liberals do not see the bad effect it produces on 
administration. I do not mean to be understood that 
natives should receive no high judicial or executive posts, but 
the Executive Councils should be reserved for the ruling race. .. . . 
The service is manned with me having no social position, and 
the public look down upon them.” 





THE BISHOP OF HEREFORD AND 
NONCONFORMISTS. 
{To raz Eprron ev rus “ Srecrator.”] 
Sir,—The Bishop of Hereford has invited unconfirmed 
Christians to join in Communion in his Cathedral, and has 
met the expected Ecclesiastical and Episcopal opposition. In 
that, I cannot help thinking, the Church has made a mistake. 
Take my own case. Iam forty years resident in England, in 
a city where it is easy for me to worship in the Church of my 
fathers. and to mix on equal terms with Anglicans and others. 





tl —— 
It is different if I go South and find myself compelled tg 
worship with those whom I respect, but with whose Services 
and preaching I have very little sympathy, because, being un- 
confirmed, I cannot join Communion with those whose fellow. 
ship I would prefer. Coming from a Church which at the 
Reformation separated more completely from the Roman 
than the Anglican did, and which claims to be a true Church 
of Christ, Apostolical though not Episcopal, we naturally 
refuse to accept a position which makes the Historical Episco- 
pate necessary for Orders, Churchmanship, or salvation, On 
our theory we accept the validity of English Oréers, on the 
Episcopal theory we have grave doubts, all the more that the 
Roman authorities utterly repudiate them. In my dictionary 
“catholic” is defined as “universal ; liberal; pertaining toajj 
Christians,” and we can claim true catholicity, as we 
all as brethren who believe in Christ, whatever their Church 
government may be. Their Baptism is good in our view, their 
sacraments are efficacious, and if for the Ministry we require 
re-ordination (on this I am not sure) that is a mere matter of 
Church order. If the English Church would accept houestly 
the Churchmanship of Nonconformists I do firmly believe 
that many who hold off from her would willingly join her 
Communion, but not as heretics and infidels. That is, I know, 
the stumbling-block for many Presbyterians, and it might be 
worth while for the Church to consider whether it is wise to 
alienate those who might be willing recruits, and who are, 
after all, nearer relations than the Greek or the Roman Chureh, 
All praise to the courageous Bishop for his attempted solution, 
which is bound to be abortive, unless with the change hinted 
at above.—I am, Sir, &c., PRESBYTERIAN Laymay, 





THE HOUSE OF LAYMEN, 
(To rus Epiror or tux “ Srecraror.”’] 
Srr,—The letter of “A Lay Representative” in the issne 
of April 29th reveals a lamentable state of affairs, but one 
which is surely not beyond remedy. The Church of Eng. 
land has a glorious opportunity open to her. Perhaps 
beyond any other branch of the Church of Christ she has 
it in her power to become the mediator between the Old 
Learning and the New, but this is largely because of the 
large number of enlightened laity who still count them. 
selves among her members. But there can be but one inevi- 
table end if those who are best qualified to help withhold 
their help. The House of Laymen ought to be a barrier 
against obscurantism and clericalism, but at present the 
most effective barriers are the Bishops, who are nomi- 
nated by the Prime Minister, and “the official clergy” 
in the House of Laymen, who in a large measure 
indirectly owe their presence there to lay appointment, 
The Canterbury Convocation, where the “ official clergy” are 
strongest, is markedly in advance of the York Convocation, 
where there is a larger element of “ representative clergy.” 
“The official clergy” probably fairly well represent en- 
lightened lay opinion, while the representative clergy are in 
great danger of reflecting the weaknesses of clerical character 
—narrowness, excessive conservatism, and a distrust of the 
leading of the spirit of truth. To a large section of the 
clergy the self-government of the Church means the clergy 
government of the Church, and hence their jealousy of the 
“official clergy.” The House of Laymen exists by grace, 
and not by right, and can be manipulated, but the 
“official clergy” cannot. There must be a large number of 
men, like “A Lay Representative,” who desire a clergy 
in touch with modern thought. But ultimately the 
succession will cease unless better conditions of service 
are secured for them. It is not fair to leave open to 
calumny those clergy who will not recite the Athanasian 
Creed, with its terrible damnatory clauses, or to ask candidates 
for Deacon’s Orders in these days—“ Do you unfeignedly 
believe all the Canonical Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testaments?” The conditions of service require readjust- 
ment, and it is most earnestly to be hoped that men like “A 
Lay Representative” will exert themselves to secure them. 
On that the usefulness of the Church of England in the future 
will largely depend.—I am, Sir, &c., ArrTuur N. Bax. 
Long Benton Vicarage. 


[To re Eprror or tae “ Spectaror.””] 
Srr,—* A Lay Representative’s” letter in your issue of April 
29th gives vent to a serious grievance, but suggests no remedy, 
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At present the House of Laymen consists almost entirely of 
Jandowners and the wealthy. Professional men with limited 
incomes, small tradesmen, and artisans, are all of necessity 
excluded from this body; and, therefore, it cannot be con- 
sidered to be representative of the Church of England as a 
whole. However ready they may be to make a sacrifice of 
time and money, it is impossible for such men under present 
conditions to attend the meetings of the House of Laymen 
unless they live in or near London. 

So far as I can see, there is only one remedy for this state of 
things, and that is the guaranteeing of the expenses of can- 
didates who cannot afford to pay their own. This can be 
done through the agency of the Church of England Men’s 
Society. Here, in Derbyshire, some of us are trying 
to stir up interest in the matter, and to induce the 
members of the Society to attend meetings and elect 
working men to the various Church Councils, and 
in this way to secure support for the best candidates for the 
House of Laymen, and not to elect men of leisure only, 
because no others can afford to stand. It has been estimated 
that a rate of 3d. per member of the C.E.M.S. in this diocese 
will enable us to pay £5 to each of two lay representatives 
for their expenses in London; and it is unlikely that so large 
asum will be required. It is thought that if a beginning is 
made by electing working men, it will quickly lead to the 
inclusion of professional men and tradesmen in a small way of 
business. 

If the attempt proves successful, and is taken up by other 
dioceses, it may safely be predicted that in a few years the 
House of Laymen will have become a representative body. 

It is not, however, suggested that the wealthier classes are 
in any way unfit to act as representatives, or that it will be 
advantageous to place them in a minority in the House of 
Laymen. On the contrary, if this Council is to be efficient, 
it is probable that a great preponderance of its members will 
always be drawn from those classes. All that is desired is 
that others may not be excluded, and that men of small 
means who are deeply interested in the welfare of their 
Church may have the opportunity of rendering their services 
for her welfare. 

Before concluding I wish to say that I cannot agree with 
your correspondent that “the House of Laymen, as at present 
constituted, is absolutely useless.” A first step has been 
taken, and in the right direction. It is for those who desire 
progress and improvement to set to work to ensure that the 
Councils of the Church shall become more democratic and 
more useful. 

Nor is it true that the members of the House of Laymen 
“are largely the nominees of the clergy.” Their election is 
wholly in the hands of the laity, who are responsible for the 
success or failure of the working of the scheme of repre- 
sentation. And, may I add, we who are electors do expect 
those who have been elected to have the courage of their 
opinions, and not to allow modesty to be an excuse for 
shirking their responsibilities. No progress will ever be made 
if progressives refrain from speaking out when the oppor- 
tunity arises, and afterwards satisfy their consciences and 
relieve their feelings by writing to the Press.—I am, Sir, &c., 

St. Anselm’s, Bakewell. W. Srorrs Fox. 





THE SAFETY OF THE REALM. 
(To trae Epiror or Tae “Srecrator,”] 

Sir,—Most of your readers I imagine are prepared to echo in 
no uncertain way the generous tribute you pay to Lord 
Roberts in your leading article under the above heading, 
April 8th. Most of your readers, too (and I count myself 
among them), look forward, no doubt, with hope to the day 
when some modified form of compulsory universal training 
will not only improve the physique of the race, but unques- 
tionably render this “ prize” of the seas absolutely fire-proof 
against the raiding attacks of all her enemies. The end, 
then, which most of us desire to attain may be the same. 
By what methods that consummation may best be reached 
may divide us somewhat. It must never be forgotten that 
the present (Viscount Haldane’s) system cannot be swept 
away and replaced by a better in a year. 
For the moment, too, we who advocate that better system 


the masses the National Service League dish remains caviare 
That being the case, surely no good purpose is gained by 
belittling in so wholesale a manner the present Auxiliary 
Forces of the Crown. We must have something to carry 
on with. Many of us who judge more leniently than the 
too militant section of the National Service League think that 
we have got it. Heaping scorn and derision upon the heads 
of the unhappy Territorials, or, put in another way, lauding 
them as hard-working followers of Sisyphus for ever striving 
to roll up the stone of efficiency, utterly beyond them—that, 


surely, is the certain way to a long fast, during which, in 
our military storehouses we may find neither fish, flesh, nor 
good red herring. Your “Ambitious Foreign Statesman,” whilst 
hugging to his heart the many good points you make in 


your leading article, would almost certainly put against them 


(with his, at any rate, equal knowledge!) serious chances of 
failure for his own side. 

Come what might to our fleet, though we of the Blue-water 
School look to that fleet to make things most unpleasant still— 
even after two long years of war—for any surviving enemy’s 
fleet, come what might to the Regular Forces of the Crown, by 
then, no doubt, upholding our flag and that of our allies upon 
the Continent, he would be aware, and fully aware, of the 
reception which would still await him here. 

He would argue that the untrained Boer held the British 
army at bay; that the Moors gave considerable trouble to 
the Spunish regulars; that, at this moment, the Albanians 
very greatly annoy the (German-trained) Turkish regulars. 
He would argue that our country is enclosed and ill-suited 
to an advance—aye! even to a “footing.” He would 
remember that as 7,000 men of all arms take (roughly) 
twenty-one hours to disembark, his army of 100,000 would 
take—well, considerably longer. He would not forget that 
our country is well supplied with railways, and well suited to 
the sending up of reinforcements. He would recollect that, 
even if mobilised (as stated) in twenty-four hours, the collection 
of transports for the shipment of his force would long since 
have been reported to us. (I trespass here, though, on the 
article of a distinguished naval officer lately published in The 
Navy.) Last, but not least, he has to meet in this country 
forces at any rate intelligent, and, as far as the Special 
Reserve is concerned, trained on the lines of Colonel Pollock's 
Spectator Experimental Company. These forces are armed 
with the best rifle, charged with a great patriotism, and, for 
purposes of defence only, are at least as dangerous to the 
enemy as were the untrained Boers. 

Is it quite fair to say we are an “ unarmed sheep-like popu- 
lation” ? Thousands since the South African War are now 
trained toarms. The Territorial and Veteran Reserves alone 
cannot honestly be ranked as mere ciphers. The units of the 
Special Reserve and of the Territorials proper each have their 
appointed stations upon mobilization. Our plans are now 
laid—chapter and verse—for defence of all our vulnerable 
points. 

Our coasts are always patrolled. In times of danger they 
would be doubly patrolled. The idea that “enemy’s posts 
could be entrenched before the British were even aware they 
had started” is, to put it mildly, an insult to the intelligence 
of our General Staff Officers. 

That the present Auxiliary forces are just “sheep without 
shepherds ””—men without methods—these are grave state- 
ments on the one side, but are they necessarily correct P 

I think not. A small landing party rather than a large is 
the most likely danger. Some of us are bold enough to think 
that our present forces could ably deal with such a raid. 
Things have improved in the last two years. It may be the 
mission of some to sweep our Auxiliaries “like a flock of 
sheep ” off the face of this island. This can easily be attained 
from within. From without, should the case be tested, I 
humbly submit it would not be done without some staggering 
losses to the enemy. It is well, too, that he should know this 
fact. A little more American confidence would better become 
us than the perpetual display of childish fear advertised by 
us so assiduously to the world at large. For the present, too, 
surely we should concentrate our entire energies upon obtain- 
ing and maintaining an adequate Navy. Incidentally, we 
might accord to our present Auxiliary Forces the encourage 
ment they rightly deserve.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Windham Club. THe ADMIRAL. 





cannot reasonably hope to see it become generally popular with- 
out infinitely harder spade-work in literature and lectures. To 





[The National Service League does not desire to sweep 
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away the Territorial system, but to make it effective by 
enlarging it and giving every man before he enters it a 
minimum training of four months. Our correspondent seems 
to suggest that the members of the National Service League 
and the advocates of Universal Training have worked against 
the Territorial Army. The exact reverse is the truth. It 
is not too much to say that when you find a man devoting 
his time and energy to the Territorials, either as a Regi- 
mental Officer of that force or as a member of a Territorial 
Association, he is almost certain to be an advocate of Universal 
Training, and most probably a member of the National Service 
League. The majority of the men who rail at the supporters 
of Compulsion for injuring the Territorials are men who 
themselves have done little or nothing for that force. There 
are, of course, brilliant exceptions, but the rule is as we have 
stated it. Take the case of the Veteran Reserve. It is 
recognised as a God-send by the opponents of Universal 
Training on the Swiss Model (i.e. the system advocated by 
the National Service League). Yet the men who started it, 
and are working it, are almost all advocates of Compulsion. 
When Coionel Seely spoke the other day to 300 Officers of 
the London Veteran Reserve, the word Compulsion was 
cheered by them to the echo. The allegation that the friends 
of Compulsion have failed to do their best for the Territorial 
System is grossly unfair.—Ep. Spectator. | 





AN OVERCROWDED BENCH. 
(To rue Epiror or tHE “Spectator.” } 

S1r,—In the agitation which has been and is being carried on 
for the appointment of an increased number of Liberal J.Ps. 
one side of the question does not appear to have been thought 
worthy of consideration—that is, the effect of the new 
appointments on the administration of justice. Now I am 
prepared to assume that the newly-appointed men are fully 
qualified for the performance of judicial duties. But Benches 
can be overcrowded with good men, and experience teaches 
that if the magistrates in a police-court are to act 
together their number should not exceed five or six. In 
former times this was the number usually found on our 
Benches. In the Court in which I sit the number of 
magistrates in attendance now ranges from twelve to eighteen. 
What is the result? The Bench is filled and the jury-box 
also. The dignity of the Court suffers. The crowded magis- 
trates forget they are presiding ina court of law. Whispered 
conversations are carried on during the hearing of cases. 
When a decision has to be given, and the length of a term of 
imprisonment or the amount of a fine determined, there is 
much confusion in ascertaining the opinions of the twelve to 
eighteen magistrates and bringing them into any kind of 
agreement. Sometimes we retire to our private room to con- 
sider our decision, and the work of the Court is suspended 
while a debate takes place and various proposals are voted 
upon. This is the present condition of things, and any further 
addition to our numbers must increase our difficulties. We 
have tried to arrange a rota attendance, but the majority 
of our members decline to forego their right to sit at each 
weekly Court.—I am, Sir, &c., County J.P. 





GERMANY AND MOROCCO. 

(To rae Eprror or tae “Specrator.”] 
61R,—The report circulated both in the Austrian and German 
Press that three imperial cruisers have proceeded to the coast 
of Morocco has met with curt and scandalised “ official” 
denial, yet, “cruisers or no cruisers,” the following com- 
muniqué to the Frankfurter Zeitung is sufficient to indicate the 
“tone” pitched when allusion is made to the situation in 
Northern Africa :— 

“France has assured us that her only intention is to 
see to the safety of her subjects, and that without 
molesting the sovereignty of the Sultan, and also with- 
out occupying Fez. It is expected that France will 
adhere to this programme, for diverging therefrom 
would mean an infringement of the Agreement of 
Algeciras which, while freeing all the Powers concerned from 
their liabilities, might lead to conseyuences such as at the 
present moment can hardly be foreseen. Even now, at the 
end of eight days, it is not easy to look ahead; presumably 
the French Government itself does not as yet know how far it 





may have to go in Morocco, how matters will develop, ang 
when and how France will be in a position to withdraw aes: 
Such things do indeed develop slowly, and even those 
responsible for action can see but a very short way ahead; ang 
so long as this is the case it will be well for sensible politicians 
to accept the fact that the German Government, as has 
already been stated by the Norddeutsche Allgemeing 
Zeitung, will not depart from the attentive and wait: 
attitude it has assumed. Serious political affairs such 
as the present need calm and the art of waitj 
There can be no doubt as to Germany holding strictly 
to all those rights laid down by the Algeciras Agreement. 
yet, should the trend of affairs serve to show France seeking 
to set aside or infringe German rights and interests, then, 
indeed, Germany will make use of her regained freedom tg 
act, and Germany not being alone, we can but suppose that 
as the Norddeutsche pointedly observes, all the other Powers 
concerned having recovered their freedom of action, it will 
behove France to show that she is not of opinion that she is 
going to be allowed to increase her power and rights at the 
expense of those of other parties.”—I am, Sir, &c., 


Ianorvs, 





PURITANISM. 


[To Tue Epiror or tae “Spectator.” ] 

S1r,—The vice of the Puritan is that he believes he hag q 
higher standard of morals than his neighbour, and that he ig 
not only justified, but in duty bound, to bring his neighbour 
as far as possible into conformity with that standard. Your 
condemnation of incitements to betting is in no sense 
Puritanism, but only the desire which all good citizens must 
feel to remove a temptation which is wrecking hundreds of 
families and encouraging fraud in ill-balanced minds. To 
those who argue that there is nothing unlawful in betting the 
answer is, lawful things may not also be expedient, and the 
rich are not doing their duty to the poor by indulging in what 
they know is doing endless mischief. It is the case of the 
body politic which commends abstension, and not the enforce. 
ment of an arbitrary rule. This consideration must unite all 
true philanthropists and all true patriots in an endeavour to 
combat a social evil.—I am, Sir, &., 


Radley College, Abingdon. E. D. Srons, 





“AN ORGANISED HYPOCRISY.” 
(To rae Epiror or tae “Sprecrator.”’] 

S1r,—With some little knowledge of the matter—although 
not from the inside—I am very much inclined to doubt “A 
Working Journalist’s” version of the Daily News advertise 
ment, and I question his attempt to whitewash Mr. George 
Cadbury at the expense of Mr. Ritzema. If “the control of 
the Daily News was solely in the hands of Mr. Ritzema” how 
does your correspondent explain away tbe intervention from 
“higher quarters” which, it was notorious in the newspaper 
world, compelled Mr. Ritzema to yield in the struggle with 
the London Society of Compositors when he had practically 
won the day. Mr. Ritzema at any rate made an honest and 
gallant attempt to abolish betting news in his own evening 
paper, but, unfortunately, the effect on its circulation was 80 
disastrous that the experiment had to be abandoned. 
It should not be forgotten that there is a wide difference be- 
tween morning and evening papers in this respect. The 
former can be run without betting news. Evening papers, at 
any rate of the halfpenny class, which have to rely upon the 
masses of the people for support, cannot exist unless they give 
the betting news. It is unfortunate, but we must face the 
fact—at least in England, for in Scotland betting news is, 
happily, not so necessary. I have seen the experiment of 
abolishing betting news in evening papers tried more than 
once or twice. I have tried it myself. But the result has 
always been disastrous to the evening paper. We may deplore 
the fact, but there it is. Of course, this fact by no means 
justifies a newspaper proprietor in ostentatiously parading the 
exclusion of betting news from his morning papers—where it 
is not a necessity—while running it “for all it is worth” and 
with “tips,” which can be done without, in his evening. Much 
honester is the frank avowal which is made by many evening 
newspaper owners—“ we don’t like betting news, but we give it 
because we must do that or stop the paper.”—I am, Sir, &e, 

ANOTHER WORKING JOURNALIST. 
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Ss_ 
[To rue Eprror or THe “ Srectator.”) 


gr,—I have no desire to take any side in the controversy 
ing the publication of betting news in daily papers, but 
I wish to correct a statement on a matter of fact made by 
your correspondent, “A Man in the Street.” He says “the 
late Mr. Passmore Edwards took all risks when, on obtaining 
ion of the Echo, he eliminated all betting news.” This 
statement is so incomplete as to be very misleading. In the 
rous days of the Echo—while Mr. Edwards was its sole 
proprietor—it freely published betting news and tips; in fact 
it was in the Echo that “ Captain Coe” first made his reputa- 
tion as a sporting tipster. When he left the Echo for the Star 
be was succeeded by a sporting tipster who called himself 
“The Baron.” It was not until many years afterwards, when 
the Echo had almost ceased to be a profitable erterprise, that 
for a brief period betting news and tips were eliminated. 
Shortly afterwards Mr. Passmore Edwards sold the paper, 
and in a very few more years it was dead.—I am, Sir, &c., 
C. S. C. 
[We cannot, for the present, find room for any more letters 
on this subject.—Ep. Spectator. } 





THE BLOOD-RED FLAG OF ENGLAND. 
{To tue Eprror or tHe “ Spectator.” } 

Sm,—In your issue of May 6th, page 685, in an editorial note 
on flags that can be flown, you say, “ On land the Briton is free 
to fly any flag he likes.” That is exactly what he is not! You 
go on to say he can fly the Union Jack. No one can fly 
that save the Lord Lieutenant of a county. Anyone can fly 
the Red Ensign, 7.e., the commercial flag, with the red “ field” 
and the “ Jack” in the corner. 

A penny stamp will elicit a reply about all this from head- 
quarters—Heralds’ College.—I am, Sir, &c., 

ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL. 

[Can Lord Archibald Campbell quote any Statute or binding 
legal decision imposing a penalty on persons flying the 
Union Flag on land? If not, since only that is legal which is 
enforceable in the Courts, his law is bad. The Heralds’ 
Hr is an authority on etiquette, not on law.—Ep. Spec- 
tator. 


[To rue Eprror or THE “ SpectaTor.”’] 
Sir,—I am very much afraid that you may unintentionally 
mislead people in your note of last week under the above 
heading. Merchant Shipping Act, 1894, 73rd Section, reads, 
inter alia, as follows :— 

“The Red Ensign usually worn by merchant ships, without any 
defacement or modification whatever, is hereby declared to be the 
proper National Colours for all ships and boats belonging to any 
British subject, except in the case of Her Majesty’s ships and 
boats, or in the case of any other ship or boat for the time being 
allowed to wear any other National Colours in pursuance of a 
warrant from Her Majesty or from the Admiralty, If any dis- 
tinctive National Colours except such Red Ensign, or except 
the Union Jack with a white border, or if any colours usually 
worn by Her Majesty’s ships, or resembling those of Her Majesty 
- + » « is hoisted on board any ship or boat belonging to any 
British subject without warrant ... . the master or owner 
thereof, if on board . . . . shall for each offence incur a fine 
not exceeding £500. Any commissioned officer on full pay 
+ + + . may board any ship or boat on board which colours 
are hoisted contrary to this Act and seize and take away the 
colours... . .” 

The lady was quite right in flying the Red Ensign, even in the 
Yangtze gorges: she would be quite wrong to hoist the Union 
Jack unless she had a warrant.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Roya. Navy. 

P.S.—You are, I believe, quite right in saying that the Union 
Jack may be hoisted on shore in England, not elsewhere, and 
even then not near a military port. 

[If “ Royal Navy” will look again at our note he will see 
that we were speaking, not of flags on the sea or tidal waters, 
buton shore. We think he is wrong in holding it an offence 
to fly the Union Flag on shore near a military port. Can he 
quote any Statute or Admiralty Regulation enforceable in 
a Civil Court to that effect >—Ep. Spectator. ] 





EMIGRATION AND THE SOCIETY FOR PRO. 
MOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 
[To raz Eprrorn or THe “ Spectator.”’] 
Sir,—Having seen in your last issue the letter from Mr. 
Wood on this subject, and your appreciative footnote, may I 





be allowed to say that this Society, which spends nearly £3,000 
a year on the spiritual and moral welfare of emigrants, will 
always be glad to supply information such as Mr. Wood 
obtained? Application should be made here, or to the Rev. 
H. E. Elwell, Emigration Chaplain, St. Nicholas Vestry, 
Liverpool. I should add that the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge does not assist emigrants financially, 
but endeavours to care for those who have already decided to 
emigrate that the Church in the Colonies may receive those 
who are going to make their homes in the newer parts of the 
Empire.—I am, Sir, &ec., GreorcE L. GosLine, 
Secretary. 
Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C. 





NON-CHURCH-GOING. 
[To tae Epitor or tue “Sprectraror.’’] 

Srr,—In the review of “ Non-Church-Going : its Reasons and 
Remedies,” which appeared in your issue of April 29th, the 
writer says that I, as editor of the volume, “ failed somewhat” 
in my duty in not striking out certain remarks in the essays 
of Mr. F. Herbert Stead and Dr. Ballard which, in his view, 
are offensive. With all respect to your reviewer, I think this 
hardly fair criticism. I conceive it to be no part of an editor’s 
duty to be busy with the blue pencil simply because the 
opinions expressed by his contributors are unpalatable to a 
section of the reading public. In my introduction I expressly 
stuted that the essayists belonged to “diverse schools of 
thought,” and that they had been allowed “the utmost 
latitude ” in their treatment of the non-church-going problem, 
my object being, as another reviewer expresses it, to force the 
reader “to measure one opinion against another and, inci- 
dentally, to sift his own.” Now,I should have robbed the 
book of its value if, under such circumstances, I had tampered 
with the views of my contributors. 

Your reviewer thinks I ought to have deleted Mr. F. 
Herbert Stead’s statement that the working man “reads 
of immense sums left by ministers of religion.” Why? 
The assertion is made by the Warden of Browning 
Settlement, who has a wide experience of working men, 
and who, I feel certain, always writes with a full sense of 
responsibility. Your contributor characterizes Mr. Stead’s 
statement as “lies, pure and simple”; but if he has 
never heard of ministers of religion leaving fortunes, then I 
can only say his knowledge of them is less extensive than 
Mr. Stead’s and mine. “The money, of course,” adds your 
reviewer, “ must bave been made in the ministerial profession.” 
Why “of course”? Has he never heard of clergymen owning 
shares in breweries? I think I could name bim a few. 

Then my critic thinks 1 ought not to have passed Dr. Bal- 
lard’s “very discourteous remarks” about the “ childish 
twaddle of the average Anglican preacher.” Now if such is 
Dr. Ballard’s view, why, in the name of all that is reasonable, 
should he not be allowed toexpress it? The remark may seem 
objectionable to clergymen of the Church of England, but 
surely your contributor is not going to contend that because 
a remark happens to be unpleasant it is therefore dis- 
courteous. No doubt many Anglicans think the sermons of 
Wesleyan preachers “childish twaddle,” but I am sure 
Dr. Ballard would never accuse such of being “very dis- 
courteous.” —I am, Sir, &c., 

Edinburgh. W. Forses Gray. 

[We can quite believe after reading Mr. Forbes Gray’s 
letter that he did his best. If he does not see the difference 
between thinking a sermon to be childish twaddle and saying 
so, there is anend. But does it not oecur to him also that we 
should “ remember so to be Christians as not to forget we are 
gentlemen”? As to the fortunes, if he disputes our point, 
why does he not name Anglican clergymen who have amassed 
fortanes in their calling ? (A clergyman who inherits a fortune, 
and dies without spending it, cannot, of course, come under 
his implied sneer.) What the Head of Browning Hall said to 
the working man is not evidence, though it may be easily and 
unjustly quoted to create prejudice.—Eb. Spectator. | 





THE NEW MORALITY. 

[To rae Epitor or THe “Srecrator.”’) 
Srr,—Is it the sign of a new morality that in the Benediction 
which follows the crowning in the Coronation Service a 
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curious change has been made? In the services for the last 
two Coronations it ran : “ The Lord give you a fruitful country,” 
&e., and ended with “an honest, industrious, and obedient 
Commonalty.” In the service put forth for King George's 
Coronation the Benediction is unchanged, except the last 
sentence, which now runs ; “an honest, peaceable, and obedient 
Commonalty.” Do our rulers in Chureh and State consider 
industry an exploded virtue ?—I am, Sir, &c., 
Wigan. Rotanp G. MarrHew, 





FRUIT FARMING IN BRITISH COLUMBIA. 
[To rue Epiror or tux “Spectator.”’ | 
Srr,—Fruit farming in British Columbia-has been so much to 
the fore of late that I venture to think a few facts con- 
cerning it, and more especially the effect of reciprocity upon 
it, might be of general interest at the present time. 

As the population out here may be roughly divided into 
those who wish to buy and those who wish to sell land, facts 
relating to fruit growing are apt to be coloured according to 
their source. Fruit farming out here is indisputably almost 
an ideal life; lovely scenery and unsurpassed climate, first- 
class shooting and fishing, a healthy open-air life, and in time 
a very good return for one’s labour and money, are, perhaps, 
the chief factors which go to make it so. 

The worst enemy of fruit growing admits the facts, and, 
given a go-a-head agent, with, let us say, a superfluity of 
enthusiasm and one can imagine what a dainty dish he can 
serve up to the unwary. 

Now reciprocity looms upon the horizon, and on one side we 
are told that it is to be the making of the fruit industry, 
while, on the other, a wail goes up that it is ruination. As a 
matter of pure fact it will do what almost all legislation of 
that kind does, hit the small man, and, in this case, hit him 
uncommonly hard. To the man with capital it will, in the 
long run, be a help. The advantage, for the moment, is with 
the Americans, because their orchards are more mature, but 
that will right itself in time; but, on the other hand, the 
grower on this side is gaining a market of some hundred 
million apple eaters in return for his own home market of, 
But here turn to the small investor, the ten- 


say, seven, 
acre man. What he was told and what he is told are, that 
he can bridge the gap between the planting of his 


trees and their coming into bearing, which will be eight years 
and not five, as is so often stated, by growing vegetables and 
small fruits between his trees. This is where reciprocity cuts. 
Scotland might just as well compete with the South of France 
in growing early strawberries or vegetables. The man who 
has already set about to do this, and perhaps by this time has 
a two- or three-year old orchard, and is just eking out his 
existence till his apple-trees bear, is in a very bad hole. 
Reciprocity has had the effect in fact of raising the amount 
of capital which one must have to take up fruit-farming. To 
the man who can afford to wait eight years, say a man with 
£1,500 with which to buy his land, &c., and a small certain 
income besides, fruit-farming offers a very great deal. It 
offers him an ideal life, a certain return for his labour and 
capital, and, leaving reciprocity out of the question, 
he has the advantage over the States of a slightly better 
climate, and in certain districts, such as round Nelson and on 
Vancouver Island, the great advantage of not having to 
irrigate. Apples grown on naturally watered soil have a 
better flavour and, what is quite as important, keep much 
better, which gives a great pull to the grower, as he can sell 
his apples when they are getting scarce. 

In conclusion, may I add a few words on irrigation? 
Irrigation has received such an enormous advertisement 
from India and Egypt that people are really beginning to 
believe that irrigated land must necessarily be the best. This 
is, of course, not so. They irrigate land in India because the 
rest of the available land is already carrying all the popula- 
tion it can; here it is very different, and there still remains 
a great deal of naturally watered land to be taken up which is 
actually better for apple growing than the irrigated tracts, 
besides being cheaper on account of there being no water to 
pay for. Good wine needs no bush, but in-these days a little 
clever advertising, and black is, at any rate, grey.—I am, 
Sir, &e., R. T. Deang. 
Kokanee, B.C., March 15th, 1911. 


(May 13, 1914, 


SOME PROBLEMS OF SALMON. 

. (To rae Eprror or tue “ Specrator,”’) 

mr,—Mr. J. Oswald Head, in his letter in 
March 25th, on “Some Problems of Salmon,” iguieey br = e 
conjecture which at present seems impossible of solution, > 
has been proved that, in practically every case, salmon ret: 
to spawn in the stream in which they were bred; in silivd 
obstacles to their progress or of more attractive streams close 
at hand inviting their entrance. Onesolution of the diffiew 
which, however, is not entirely satisfactory, is the innate 
“homing instinct ” which all wild creatures possess in a more 
or less marked degree. That the particular fish of which he 
speaks “wriggled itself over the sand and shingle” is 
likely, the probability being that at the time when the fish 
ascended the burn it was im flood, and there was thus enough 
water for it to effect an easy entrance. 

“Fishing Owner,” in his letter, raises another in i 
point that has yet to be solved. The theory that the “ges. 
louse ” causes the salmon to enter the river nine or ten months 
before the spawning season will not bear investigation, as, 
during the whole season, all fish fresh from the sea are 
affected with these parasites. The more likely theory is that 
these “ winter” or “spring” fish have, by better feeding than 
the rest of their kind, stored up a sufficient reserve of fat in 
their bodies to sustain them and to support the growth of the 
reproductive organs during their long fast in the river, 

There seems to be a slight inaccuracy in his letter, as he 
states that the “run of fish in the Killarney district is from 
December to July,” and further on states that fish run up the 
Maine, which enters the same estuary, as early as September, 
The fish which enter the Maine in September must surely be 
autumn fish, which will spawn in the same year, as there does 
not seem to be any known instance of winter fish entering a 
river before December.—I am, Sir, &c., TasGarr. 





WILD CATS IN BRITAIN. 
[To tue Epitor or THE “ Spectaror.”’} 
Srr,—The wild cat, which was so common in medieval times 
as to supply fur trimmings for ladies’ dresses, is thought by 
zoodlogists to be now extinct in England and Wales. The 
last recorded in France appears to -have been killed before 
1830. The Royal Zoological Society, who keep in their 
gardens several specimens of the Felis Caracal from South 
Africa, possess but one solitary representative of the rare 
British species. This creature was captured in Scotland, and 
was presented to the Society five years ago by the Hon. N. C. 
Rothschild. All efforts to procure a second as companion to 
the exile have proved unsuccessful. With regard to Wales, 
the writer has explored the mountains for twenty years 
without observing any trace of the animal, but last month, 
whea climbing down the crags of an unknown precipice and 
rounding a sharp projecting corner into a trough or gully, he 
had the unique experience of coming upon a wild cat between 
the two ribs of rock. The animal was about sixteen yards 
below, and as it remained still for some moments before making 
off down the trough an excellent view of it was obtained. The 
colour was fawn on the back, yellow on the tail, and white 
about the belly. To the writer and his companion, Mr. 
H. M. F. Dodd, the beast appeared very much larger than the 
domestic alien cat. For obvious reasons, which all naturalists 
will approve, the locality must not be specified, but the place 
was hemmed in by precipitous crags, and at an altitude of 
more than 2,000 feet above sea-level.—I am, Sir, &c., 
J. M. ArcHer THomsoy. 
John Bright School, Llandudno. 





THE QUESTION OF RESTRICTING THE SALE OF 

DRUGS. 

(To tue Epitror or Tae “ SPECTATOR, 3), 
Si1r,—My attention having been drawn to an interesting sug- 
gestion which appeared in a recent number of the Spectator 
with regard to the sale of drugs likely to prove injurious if used 
without proper caution, I venture to hope that the enclosed 
description of the regulations in force in Germany will prove 
of interest to you—I am, Sir, &c., 
GeorcE P. Forrester, F.CS. 
69 Beck Strasse, Darmstadt, Germany. 


The evils resulting from the unrestricted repetition of 4 





scription, written by the physician to meet the requirements 
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the case under treatment, have for some time 
a oortain map of discussions in medical and in phermnoentionl 
form The importance of this question in relation to the public 
ond welfare has found due recognition in several countries, 
‘dation tending to prevent the abuse of certain heroic 
is in existence, the last country to enact a regulation to 
this effect being the State of New York. ialesiandan 
ost countries this object is effected by prohibiting the 
pharmacist from repeating prescriptions ae a 
habit-forming drugs, thus necessitating the patien consult 
OF oe ian each time. The regulations recently passed in New 
. aimed against the abuse of cocaine, morphine, and 
, cn ol rescription calling for any preparation of these drugs 
ee 4 repeated ; however, if it contains less than one-half a 
| ae ium or the equivalent of its alkaloids, or if the pre- 
iption vals for an ointment or liniment containing any of the 
—_ it may be refilled without further formality. The absolute 
ake of repeating every prescription containing even minute 
tities of a powerful drug would entail considerable hardship 
. many chronic sufferers, and in order to avoid going to a 
sician in every instance to have a prescription of this kind 
: ome recourse might too easily be had to some patent 
thodicine. This consideration is expressed in the German regula- 
tions for repeating prescriptions: a brief summary will show that 
the paternal government for which our Teuton cousins are famous 
is fully alive to the dangers of self-drugging. ' 

In the first place no prescription may be repeated which con- 
tains any of the followiag drugs : choral hydrate, chloral forma- 
hide, morphine, heroin, cocaine, preparations of ethylene, amylene 
hydrate, paraldchy de, sulphonal, trional, veronal, or urethane. It 
will be seen from this list that the unrestricted sale of drugs 
likely to create a habit in certain sufferers is forbidden—the above 
are all well-known analgesics and hypnotics. A single, but very 
important, exception is made in the case of prescriptions calling 
for morphine or heroin. Provided that either is present in com- 
bination with other remedies, and does not itself present the most 
active ingredient, it is permitted to refill a prescription containing 
in all not more than half a grain of morphine, or a quarter of a 

in of heroin. This exemption does not hold good in the case of 
solutions for hypodermic use—another wise restriction. 

Otherwise, the refilling of a prescription is limited by two con- 
siderations. In the first place the physician may indicate the 
number of times a prescription may be repeated, or he may forbid 
any repetition by a remark to this effect on the prescription. This 
is binding on the pharmacist, inasmuch as it does not come in 
conflict with the following regulations. A list of potent drugs and 
preparations has been elaborated, and against each is indicated 
the maximum dese which may be repeated without formality. If 
a prescription containing any of the substances named in this list 
is presented for repetition, the pharmacist first sees whether the 
single dose of this agent is apparent, and, if so, whether it exceeds 
the amount stated in the list. In the latter case it may not be 
refilled unless again signed and dated by a qualified practitioner, 
and this formality would have to be repeated each time before 
having this prescription made up. An example will best illustrate 
the position. The following substances are included in this list, 
and against each is stated the maximum repetition dose : 

Acetanilide .. 7} grains. 


Caffeine oo co “a 
Opium ... hes wo Ss 
Phenacetin ... — — 


Silver nitrate ... 
Tineture of opium 25 minims. 
Timeture of aconite ... 10 _,, 
Sedium salicylate 30 grains. 
A prescription calling for six acetanilide powders of 5 grains each 
may be repeated without formality ; if each powder contains a dose 
ef 10 grains, the prescription must be signed and dated by a 
medical man before the pharmacist is able to dispense it again. 
Or, a mixture contaims some tincture of opium, but the label reads : 
To be taken as directed. This may not be repeated, as the dose of 
the potent preparation is not apparent. The above restrictions 
apply, not merely te the use of certain potent drugs in mixtures or 
powders, but also when prescribed in the form of eye lotions, 
inhalations, hypodermie injections, and for-rectal administration. 
The utility of the list in question is not yet exhausted, it has to 
fulfil another important duty. As the preparations on this list 
are only used for medical purposes, it follows that any person ask- 
ing for one of these can only intend to apply it for the treatment 
of some complaint ; and as they are potent preparations their use 
in the hands of the uninitiated may not be unattended with 
danger. Therefore the sale of all preparations included in this list 
is forbidden (even in the shape of patent medicines) except upon 
‘a.duly qualified practitioner’s prescription. This means that in 
Germany such well-known remedies as phenacetin, antipyrine, 
calomel, ipecacuanha wine, to quote but a few, may only be 
Obtained upon a prescription. 
The restrictions in force in Germany not only safeguard the 
public from indiscriminate self-drugging, they materially assist 
the doctor in his task. 





THE “SPECTATOR” TENT AT BISLEY. 
(FIFTH YEAR.) 
[To tHe Epiror oF THe “ Spectator.”’) 
§rr,—I write to ask if readers of the Spectator will again 
kindly aid me in the training fund and camp expenses in con- 
nection with the selection and training of cadets to shoot in 
the.-Roberts Imperial Trophy Competition (England Team, 








1911), and in assisting in the hospitality to British cadet 
marksmen from overseas. The weekly cost of a Spectator 
tent, which “houses” twenty cadets in camp during the 
training, is £16. The camp for selected Home cadets will be 
combined with that for the overseas cadets. Lord Plymouth 
and the Council of the Festival of Empire have granted a site 
for the Imperial Cadet Camp at the Crystal Palace and also 
three hundred guineas towards this hospitality, and Colonel 
and Alderman Sir Charles Cheers Wakefield one hundred 
pounds. As we expect no fewer than 240 cadets from over- 
seas this summer, I am anxious to have assistance in this 
direction. The twelve cadets from Canada, delegated by the 
Dominion Government, arrive this week, under the command 
of Captain S. G. Hill, of Quebec. It would be of advantage if 
in this, the Coronation yeur, overseas cadet visitors were to be 
at no personal expense during their stay in the Mother Country. 
Cheques should be crossed Coutts and Co., Ltd., and sent to 
me for acknowledgment in the Spectator.—I am, Sir, &c., 
42, Sun Street, ReGiInatp J. E. Hanson, 
London, E.C. M.A. Cantab., R.N.V.R. 
Hon. Sec. Imperial Cadet Association, 





A PHANTASM OF THE LIVING. 
[To tue Epirorn or tHe “Srecraton.’’} 

Sir,—Three years ago I was staying at Clifton, and one even- 
ing, when strolling near the Suspension. Bridge, a boy, selling 
the evening papers, offered-me one. I bought it more out of 
pity for the boy than because I wanted it, for I was much 
struck by his appearance. He was under-sized, anemic, dirty, 
and in rags, but he had the most wonderful, great, lustrous 
brown eyes I ever saw iman English face. He might have 
stood for the model of a typical Italian. He seemed too weak 
and ill even for his occupation of selling papers. I asked him 
about his parents. His father worked at the docks unloading 
bananas, when he could; there were nine others besides him- 
self. There was a fruit shop some distance away, and, as he said 
he would like some bananas, I bought him a shilling’s worth 
to take home, about as much as he could. carry, and watched 
him limping down the street. On reaching home I told my 
wife what had happened, buried myself in a book, and thought 
no more of the incident. The next morning, just before leav- 
ing my room, I saw the door open and the boy, precisely as I 
had seen him the previous evening, entered, and, looking at 
me for an instant with his wonderful eyes, said, “ Mother says 
thank you for the bananas, and may God bless you.” Then 
he left the room, closing the door behind him. The appear- 
ance and voice were both as real to me as if the boy had come 
in the flesh.—I am, Sir, &c., A. B. W. 


[To tux Epiror ov tur “Spectator.” 

Srr,—In reading the account of “ A Phantasm of the Living ” 
in the Spectator of April 29th, it occurs to me that an ex- 
perience of my own may be worth recording. In July, 1901, 
my sister and I were staying with a friend in the neighbour- 
hood of Hereford. On an exceptionally het day our host 
asked my sister to drive another guest to the station in a pony 
cart. As she greatly disliked, and suffered from, a hot sun, I 
was anxious for her speedy return, and sat watching for her 
ata window which commanded a part of the carriage drive and 
the front door. At the expected time I saw her driving 
towards the house, but instead of coming to the door 
she turned off towards the stables. As she was unaccom- 
panied by a servant, this procedure seemed reasonable, 
and I left the house and went to the stables to join 
her. I then learned she had not returned, nor had 
any other vehicle arrived. The turn was about fifteen 
yards from the house. She returned a little later, safe 
and sound, nothing unusual having oceurred during the drive, 
nor did anything unusual follow the apparition. A few years 
later I “saw” another sister return from a walk and enter 
our house, but on going down to speak to her found I was 
again deluded. In that case, also, the vision preceded the 
actual return by a short period. Both apparitions seemed 
entirely pointless.—I am, Sir, &c., K. D. E. 





(To tae Eptror or rue “ Spectator.”’] 
Srr,—The letter in your paper headed “ A Phantasm of the 
Living,” and signed “ A. B.,” interested me greatly, and I 
venture to send you the following similar experience. In a 
recent letter received from my son in British East Africa he 
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says, “ Yesterday I had a dream; I saw you at the ‘Bat 
Inn,’ and you were talking to Mrs. It was so vivid. I 
felt quite homesick the whole of the next day.” After reading 
his letter 1 referred to my diary, and found that on that day 
I was at the “ Boot Inn” (where I seldom call), and talking 
with the said Mrs.——, whom I had not seen for several years, 
she having unexpectedly come back into this parish, which she 
had left. I think you will agree that my experience is as 
curious as that of “A. B.”—I am, Sir, X&e., M. B. 


|'To tHe Eprror or tue “Spectator.”’] 

S1r,—Apart from showing latent powers in the human race 
which seem hardly to have any terrestrial use, these stories— 
such as the excellent one given in your issue of last week of 
the furniture dealer and his parcel seen as phantasms hurrying 
to a train—are interesting, because they form such close 
parallels to the puzzling phenomena of haunted places, which 
are always with us. It seems fair to argue that, if the living 
can produce by some mental action these things, these other 
apparitions prove the continuance of the mental activity of 
the dead. 

The facts are, in reality, far too complicated to allow us to 
make so simple an inference, but to those who consider 
that (as some of your correspondents do) this power of pro- 
jection is a proof in itself of an immortal spirit may I point 
out that the same arguments would prove the immortality of 
allanimals? For the evidence for the apparitions of dogs, 
horses, and other creatures is not to be putaside. It is of the 
same quality as, though less abundant than, that for the 
apparitions of men.—I am, Sir, &c., LocuPLEs. 





(To tue Epiror or tue “ Spectator.” ] 
S1rx,—Your correspondent “A. B.” dreamt that her son was 
ill, and the dream proved true. There is nothing wonderful 
in that. As to the phantasm and his speech—pooh! She was 


still dreaming when she saw and questioned “Tom.” She says |- 


she was awakened by “seeing” him, which can oniy mean that 
she was not awake when she saw him first ; in other words, that 
she had the very ordinary experience of being suddenly 
wakened up by a particularly vivid dream. “His form 
gradually became fainter and vanished.” Precisely; she was 
losing her dream, though her eyes might be open. And the 
sounds as well as the sights of a dream (given a slightly 
abnormal condition of mind or body) may go over into 
the half-consciousness between sleep and waking, so 
as to cause an impression of their externality. “A. B.,” 
having expressed to her “son” her surprise at his 
appearing, “thought” that he answered so-and-so; only 
“thought "—that is significant. The coincidence between 
what she thought he said (“I did so want to come home 
mother, I feel so ill”) and what he wrote next day (that he 
“felt very bad yesterday” and wished he could be with his 
mother) admits of a simple explanation. One occasionally 
hears, when (say) a peculiar accident has happened, that 
somebody had dreamt it the night before. If one had heard 
the dream prior to the accident, one might wonder. So, 
unless “A.B.” can produce the words she ascribes to the 
phantasm, and can prove, to the satisfaction of a lawyer, that 
they were recorded on the day of the supposed interview, we 
-are at liberty to believe that her recollection of the words 
took shape under the unconscious influence of her son’s letter. 

“A. B’s” story is of a type familiar to students of 
psychical literature, but the one told by “ Vectensis ” is fresh 
enough. A boy fell from a carriage, a heavy carriage “drawn 
by a pair of horses and loaded with luggage.” He was picked 
up unhurt—“ not a mark or bruise on the body.” That being 
so, one would think it “obvious to the meanest capacity ” 
that the boy fell clear of the wheels. But “ Vectensis” says 
“fell, the wheels of the carriage passing over him.” He 
says this, taking for granted that the wheels passed over the 
boy. He never alleges that anyone saw the boy under the 
wheels. When the father got out he expected to find his son 
mortally hurt, not because anyone had seen the boy under the 
wheels, but because “all in the carriage felt the tilt of the 
wheels as they passed ovér the body.” Why “as they passed 
over the body”? If anyone had seen the wheels passing over 
the body, “ Vectensis” would not have mentioned the tilt at 
all. The tilt is important just because no accident was 
visible except that the boy fell. The assertion that the wheels 
passed over the body is therefore a gratuitous addition to the 





a 
got off with 
a scratch, why may we not suppose that the wheels went 


something else? Now for the boy's explanation of his safet 

He said thata little boy had “lifted the wheels,” had « held = 
the wheels.” When there is no evidence that the wheels cuss 
touched him, it is not hard to believe that he was saved 
without the intervention of a supernatural power. A child of 
six can easily see an angel lifting wheels. There js no 
mystery here; but how wheels, when they are lifted and held 
up, can pass over a body and tilt with the effort—that ig g 
mystery.—I am, Sir, &c., J. W. 


statement that they tilted; and, as the boy 








NOTICE.—When “Correspondence” or Articles are signed with 
the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“ Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, as in the case of “ Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion cnly means that the matter or point of view ts 
considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant publication, 








POETRY. 


CORONATION HYMN. 
(To be sung to the tune of Luther’s Chorale, “ Kine feste Burg.”) 
Of old our London hath renown, 
Of God are her foundations ; 
Wherein this day a King we crown 
Elate among the nations. 
Acknowledge then, thou King, 
And you, ye People, sing, 
What God so bless’d your birth, 
Enlarging wide o’er Earth 
Your peaceful habitations, 


So long, so far Jehovah hath, 
By pastures green attending, 
For us prepared our fathers’ path 
Toward His hill ascending : 
Whence we, beneath the stars, 
Behold their ancient wars, 
Their ancient wrongs removed, 
Yea, in one purpose proved 
Of Love all-comprehending. 


His was that Law to man which spake 
From Sinai forth in thunder; 
His was that Love for man which brake 
The dreadful grave asunder. 
Lord over ev’ry Lord, 
His consecrating word 
An earthly Prince awaits. 
Lift then your heads, ye gates, 
Your God comes riding under! 


Be ye lift up, ye deathless doors, 
Let wave your banners o’er Him! 
Exult, ye streets ; be strewn, ye floors, 
With palm, with bay, before Him! 
Triumphant fetch Him in, 
Ye ransom’d folk from sin— 
Your God rides through to bless! 
O kneeling King, confess,— 
O subject men, adore Him! 








BOOKS. 


PROFESSOR MURRAY’S “CEDIPUS THE KING.”* 
Tue (dipus Rex is one of the masterpieces of the stage. No 
later tragedy shows finer skill in the development of the plot, 
and in intensity of dramatic power it is the equal of Othello. ° 
Yet no play, perhaps, is more alien from actual life. The 
whole “atmosphere is one of brooding dread and primeval 
gloom,” while the story, which touches “the last limit of 
imaginable horror,” may well come to us, as Dr. Murray 
suggests, “from the dark regions of pre-Homeric belief.” It 
is a story which seems almost to defy presentation. Dryden, 





* (Edipus, King of Thebes. Translated by Gilbert Murray, LL.D,, D.Litt. 
¥.B.A. London: George Allen and Sons. Tos. net. | 
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and Voltaire all attempted, and all failed, to deal 
But Sophocles so handles his terrific theme of 
parricide and incest, of self-murder and self-mutilation, as to 
arouse no repugnance, but rather a solemn and compelling awe. 
He has the classic severity which alone suits it. He conceals 
nothing, but he exaggerates nothing ; he is outspoken, but it is 
with a grave simplicity ; he never mars a great effect by 
the impertinence of rhetoric, and, above all, he never vexes us 
with either comment or criticism of his own. He is content 
to show us a noble soul borne down and overwhelmed by a 
power whose action is at once relentless and inscrutable. From 
its opening word the play casts, as it were, aspellonus. It 
takes us out of ourselves: we forget Sophocles; we forget all 
that is around us, and pass into a new world that becomes 
the only reality. Weird, horrible, and almost beyond accept- 
ance as the tale is, yet it is told by Sophocles with such fine 
art, with such natural coherence, such close sequence of cause 
and effect in the action of the play, that illusion holds us 
wholly in its grip. The shadow of a mysterious doom hangs 
heavy over Edipus : unseen powers of darkness compass him 
round about; but against that sombre setting each buman 
lineament of the man only stands out with more effective 
clearness. “My children” are the first two words of the 
play; a few lines later comes the same address, “ children” ; 
and again a third time, “ my piteous sons.” That is how 
(Edipus speaks to his people, when they come to seek his aid 
against the destroying plague, and how Sophocles, by the 
simplest of touches, brings us at once into sympathy with 
him. We hear the human tenderness in his voice and answer 
to it, while, as we listen to the words— 
“ Stricken, well I know, 

Ye all are, stricken sore: yet verily 

Not one so stricken to the heart as I. 

Your grief, it cometh to each man apart 

For his own loss, none other’s; but this heart 

For thee and me and all of us doth weep. 

Wherefore it is not to one sunk in sleep 

Ye come with waking. Many tears these days 

For your sake [ have wept, and many ways 

Have wandered on the beating wings of thought,” 


Corneille, 
with it. 


then we feel, too, that we are in the presence not only of a 
human but of a royal nature. We begin to know and understand 
(Edipus, and later on, when the blind Tiresias denounces him 
as being himself “the unclean thing” which pollutes Thebes, 
himself the wretch whom his own lips have cursed, then the 
very fury and passion with which he turns upon one whom he 
accounts— 
“A schemer, a false beggar-priest, whose eye 
Is bright for gold and biind for prophecy,” 
only make us understand him more. We see, as it were, the 
elemental forces that have been pent up in that mighty heart, 
so that when he first learns the fatal secret of his birth we 
are not deceived by the apparent calm of that harsh discordant 
Cc — 
ad & Zed, ri wou Spaca: BeBovrAevoa wept ; 

while when, looking his last upon the sun, he passes into the 
palace slowly uttering those strange lines the very movement 
of which seems frozen :— 

& as. TeAcuTadv ve mpooBArcPaiui vir, 

doris wépacua pis 7’ aq’ ay ov xpijy, tiv ols 7” 

ob xpiv dusAay, obs 7” w’obw Wer xraver, 
we wait expectant for the storm which, we know, must break. 
The ghastly speech, in which an attendant tells us how (dipus 
has torn his own eyes out of their sockets appals but does 
not astonish us. The shame, the despair, the agony of such 
a soul demanded a deed of horror. “ Better have died!” cries 
the chorus, but (Edipus will not kear. ‘“ Thus,” he answers, 
“are these things done best.” He knows no regret; he has 
cut himself off for ever “from the cheerful ways of men,” and 
his deliberate sentence is that he has done well. Henceforth 
he will dwell alone in “the ever-during dark,” and so, it may 


“Find peace, self-prisoned from a world of pain.” 


And as he stands there, blind and bleeding, Cdipus is terrible 
and yet majestic. He is on a level with fate, almost above it. 
and then, just when Tragedy seems to have reached its height, 
Sophocles “ purges” our souls with pity, turning terror into 
tears. Again is heard that thrice-repeated cry—“ My 
children,” “children,” “ my children ” (& réxva 1480, réxrva 1493, 
@ réva 1501). And as Cdipus lays his sightless hands upon 
his daughters, as he speaks to them, blesses them, comes to 








the words of parting—then the great heart that had defied 
fate is vanquished and overcome. MSaués ratras y’ éAn mov are 
the last words he spéaks, and with that cry of buman anguish, 
“Not these! nay, take not from me these!” he passes from 
our sight into the unknown. 

All attempts, however, to give any brief account of the 
(Edipus Rex must be idle. Every line in it tells, and to omit 
anything is to destroy all, but we have endeavoured to put 
forward some points which may serve to show that it is a great 
tragedy, and, as such, calls for a great interpreter. But 
Dr. Murray hardly, we think, attains more than excellence. 
The dash and brilliancy which make him so admirable a 
translator of Euripides do not suit what he himself calls 
“the severe and classic reticence” of Sophocles. He is too 
fond of weak emphasis, as when he makes (Edipus address the 
Thebans as “my poor, poor children,” or, quite gratuitously, 
makes him begin a sentence with such words as “ Fore God” 
and “ How now, assassin ? ” or tell how he saw Laius “crash 
Back from his car in blood,” with three dots after “in blood” 
to give effect, although there is no mention of blood in the 
text at all. He is also sometimes careless, as when he makes a 
“ship ”’—the Greek has wéAis—suffer from storms, and then 
“wither in the fruitless buds of earth,” or when he prints the 
mysterious words, “ Which skills not,” as a complete sentence, 
while nothing can justify this rendering of the three striking 
lines, the text of which has been already quoted :— 

“Thou Light, never again 

May I behold thee, I, in the eyes of men 

Made naked, how from sin my being grew, 

In sin I wedded and in sin I slew!” 
Not only is the striking and peculiar form of the second 
and third lines ignored, while the rendering of régacua: is 
much exaggerated, but the attribution of “sin” to (dipus 
destroys at once the entire interest of the drama. The idea of 
“sin” essentially involves that of moral guilt, and from moral 
guilt he is throughout absolutely free. The fact of his 
freedom is the very thing that makes his fate so tragic, and to 
put in his lips words which are an open confession of crime 
is to mar the whole effect of a great and almost stupendous 
work, 





ACROSS THE BRIDGES.* 

Mr. ALEXANDER PATERSON not only writes well, but writes 
with knowledge. This is a too rare combination in books 
which tell us about poor districts. We all know the clever 
writer whose very cleverness is a snare because his theorising 
is seductive even while it leads the reader far away from reality. 
Mr. Paterson writes a distinguished and critical style, and he 
belongs, to the neighbourhood he describes. The Bishop of 
Southwark, in an introduction, says :— 

“He has spent years of work in their clubs upon the boys of one 

of the most crowded and difficult regions of South London. He 
has worked as an assistant teacher (being himself a University 
graduate) in an Elementary Council School in order to see from 
within the working upon the boys of the mental and moral in- 
fluences of the school; in summer camps he has shared and 
disciplined their play ; through their lives he has passed into the 
heart of the families from which they come; and, as a tenement- 
dweller himself, he has come into daily and hourly contact with 
all the ways of that life” 
Much that Mr. Paterson says about the riverside dwellers on 
the south side of the Thames is depressing, but the book has 
this great value, in common with work like that of Miss Loane 
and Mr. C. E. B. Russell, that it is not ultimately depressing. 
In its general effect it is a call and an incentive; itis neveran 
exploiting of sensations. 

The man who goes down the Strand, says Mr. Paterson, 
speaks of that part of London which lies across the bridges as 
a quarter in which it is not possible to find a good tailor or 
a big hotel. Yet in this stretch of eight miles along the river 
live nearly two million persons. One may get a notion of the 
rarity of any memorable buildings or monuments in South 
London by looking at an omnibus ticket: the names of the 
stopping places are public-bouses and undistinguished streets. 
Across the bridges the Bricklayers’ Arms plays the part of 
St. Paul’s or Westminster Abbey on the other side. Nor has 
South London even the assistance of the sinister popularity 
which belongs to the “ East End.” We remember reading an 
analysis of the temperament of South London by a clergyman 
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who. knew its people well. He called South London a 
sort of social doldrums in which the vivacity and 
precoeity of the youthful LEast-ender were wanting. 
Mr. Paterson does not draw any such contrast between South 
and East, but this may be because he does not write, like the 
clergyman, of streets which are not in a state of chronic want. 
Chronic want waiting on sheer improvidence has, with all its 
terrible disadvantages, certain mental stirrings, because it 
means a battle of wits fought out day by day against a fate 
which has never been conciliated. The newspaper boy de- 
scribed in Across the Bridges is typical of the subjects of 
Mr. Paterson’s study. He takes to selling newspapers 
because he thus acquires more money at a leap after leaving 
school than he would get by apprenticing himself to a skilled 
trade; he also has the unceasing panorama and excitement of 
the streets to beguile his eye and to satisfy the universal 
London craving for watching. But the end is unemployment, 
drift, and disaster. Perhaps, again, there is something 
stimulating in the unceasing movements of the life of the 
river for those who live near its banks. In any case, 
Mr. Paterson describes a South London boy every bit as 
sharp as his East End brother, but the sharpness and the 
joy of living soon have their eclipse. Men and girls marry 
young across the bridges, and settle down to a drudgery 
which knows few smiles after the age of about thirty. A man of 
between thirty and forty is no longer interested in the latest 
music-hall catchword nor engages in the waggeries of the 
street ; yet he has no mental compensations: he bas even for- 
gotten what he learnt at school, for he has never kept his 
information fresh by reading the serious parts of the news- 
papers. His home is uncomfortably crowded and his 
surroundings are utterly uninspiring. “In the riverside 
streets,” says Mr. Paterson, “ pride finds little place. Neither 
the name nor the condition of the street would suggest that 
anyone living there cared for this row of houses more than for 
any other.” 

We speak of the family as the centre of our national life, 
and it is obviously important to know—more important even 
for those who are jealous of the principle than for those who 
are indifferent to it—what the family system means across the 
bridges. The pages on this subject are, toour mind, the most 
interesting in the book. Mr. Paterson says :— 

“Tt is natural that the authority of the father should not be 
quite so strong as in those other families where he is the only 
bread-winner, and is the natural support of every other member. 
In many homes by the river he only contributes one half of the 
whole weekly income, the other half coming from his boys and 
girls, and perhaps also from his wife. This fact tends to weaken 
his traditional ition, and to make children of sixteen openly 
independent. Until the age of fourteen a boy obeys his parents, 
and responds to such measure of discipline as may be expected ; 
but at that age he leaves school, and immediately earns enough to 
pay the rent. He now begins to be a person of more importance, 
whose wishes may be observed. At whatever hour he may come 
in from work, he may reasonably demand his tea; while he was at 
school he must needs be in at the proper time, and take what he 
was given or go without altogether. As a wage-earner, hard at 
work all day, he claims the unquestioned right to stay out till 
eleven o'clock at night. This abdication of the father in favour 
of his children is more marked in the poorer quarters. There a 
boy of eighteen will often be found to be the main, if not the 
entire, support of a small family. He will, without comment, 
expect and receive two kippers for his tea, while his unemployed 
father will make the most of bread-and-butter.” 

Again — 

“Sunday dinner is the only time of reunion, and generally 
occurs at 2 p.m. The whole family does indeed assemble then and 
eat together, though in small homes where there are many 
children the younger ones will be found scattered over the room, 
eating their share on the bed or by the fire. At tea-time the 
family is about as certain to be together again, at this time rein- 
forced by uncles or aunts, or old friends, from other parts of 
London. These hospitable customs of Sunday afternoon explain 
the crowded state of trams and omnibuses at this hour, for nearly 
everyone has friends ‘over the water.’ Often the party is pro- 
longed into the evening ; in some social circles music and dancing 
will earry it on till nearly midnight. Apart.from these Sunday 
celebrations, the whole family is scarcely ever found together.” 

It may be asked what is the value of such a family 
life as this? Is it worth postponing any political ex- 
pedient, which seems desirable in itself, on the ground 
that it may impair an institution which has in reality 
so little signifieance or sanctity? Mr. Paterson sees below 
the surface and knows that, however much the family 
idea may be dishonoured, it is the only fact in the lives 
of such as he describes which serves for an ideal. While it 





a. 
remains it is always capable of extension and refinement- 
even now it means many ennobling obligations ; but if it goes, 
everything goes. In times of illness and bereavement the 
family unites almost without fail. If an attack be made on 
a member of the family by a private enemy or by the law, the 
family closes its ranks and stands solid. In this matter Mr 
Paterson is an optimist. He says :— : 

“ The group instinct is so firmly inset in the national character 
that every healthy and hard-working man falls unconsciously into 
this way of living. The Poor-Law boy, who has never known 
a home-life himself, as soon as he has scrambled on to his legs and 
is in a good position, becomes the head of a model home-lovin, 
family, doing as much for his children as any father, and never 
i al that, because the State fed him, it should feed them 

In his chapters on education Mr. Paterson pleads very 
wisely in principle as it seems to us, though we cannot say 
what the practical difficulties might be, for such a co-operation 
between elementary teachers and parents as would make the 
latter sensible of taking part in the education of their children, 
As it is they regard education as a time when their children 
are conveniently off their hands, and in most cases they have 
never even seen the teachers. The parents receive no 
“reports” from the school, and do not know whether their 
children are doing well or badly. The children do no home. 
work, though the school hours are short; there is no practice 
of visiting by the teachers; and thus parents are never drawn 
into any sense of participation in the great fact of education, 
This system, Mr. Paterson thinks, is the worst enemy of 
“ parental responsibility” in existence. 

Mr. Paterson has, of course, observed the uneconomica) 
habits which are, unfortunately, almost universal among the 
poor and enormously increase the cost of living. Food is 
bought in pennyworths, thus raising the cost unnecessarily 
by fifteen or twenty per cent. Clothes are so ill cared for, 
although all love buying new ones, that what might be an 
encouraging sign of personal pride is generally a wild extrava- 
gance. A boy with a new suit is so proud of it that he wil} 
wear it for all purposes outside his working hours, and its life 
is less than half as long as it would be on the back of a richer 
man. In Mr. Paterson’s remarks on pawnbrokers we miss the 
note of indulgence and gratitude with which, we remember, 
Mr. John Burns once spoke of pawnbrokers as the bankers of 
the poor. They charge their interest, of course, but if pledg- 
ing clethes and furniture does not become a habit, as it too 
often does, a loan from a pawnbroker on proper security may 
be a most timely assistance to a poor man, who is in the posi- 
tion of a richer man requiring temporarily an overdraft at his 
bank. 





A’ MODERNIST DIARY.* 

Currovs or intending readers must not be misled by Mr. 
Scott Palmer’s title. His book is not modernist in the sense 
which is commonly used when we speak about the writings of 
Houtin or Loisy. Nor is it altogether like the work of 
Tyrrell, though it is dedicated to him, as “Seer, Prophet, 
Friend.” Itis not a work of criticism, in the destructive or 
negative senses of the term. Even less is it written for those 
whose chief occupation is “ to tell or to hear of some new thing.” 
Though unlike Tyrrell in style and treatment, it is full of 
Tyrrell’s spirit. It is a reconstructive and creative book: 
above all, it is a spiritual book, and it kindles in others 
that fire of the spirit by which the author has been illumi- 
nated and warmed. It is a long while since we have met 
with a volume of its kind which is so suggestive, 80 
truly inspired in thought, so interesting and attractive 
in style. 

“ By a Modernist,” says Mr. Sectt Palmer, quoting Tyrrell, 
“T mean a Churchman, of any sort, who believes in the 
possibility of a synthesis between the essential truth of his 
religion and the essential truth of modernity.” And by 
“ modernity” we may understand both him and Tyrrell to 
mean the sum of knowledge that existing men have inherited 
or acquired, and the way of looking at things which is forced 
upon them by that knowledge. The scheme of the book 
necessitates the term “ diary.” Mr. Scott Palmer takes an 
ecclesiastical calendar, Anglican or Roman as may suit him, 


-beginning with July 7th, and he wanders throngh the year, 


utilising such suggestions as come to him by the way, from 
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casiesany of feast, and, not least, from fasts, to reinterpret 
ancient beliefs, practices, or events. : 

It is impossible to give any fair or adequate notion of Mr. 
Scott Palmer's evangel, for such it is, either by condensing or 
quoting. His thought is so full that it will not condense, and 
bis language must lose both its life and beauty by dissection. 

Perhaps the best we can do will be to give a few of his chief 
headings, and then leave him to speak for himself as far as 

ible, though with a repeated warning that such fragments of 
‘an artistic whole must be inadequate and unsatisfactory. Here, 
then, are a few of his chief headings: The Cross, The Problem 
of Human Freedom, Freedom and Material Necessity, The 
Paradox of Man, The Reconstruction of Theology, Faith and 
Fact, the Modern World, Inspiration, The Need and Expecta- 
tion of the Kingdom, The Coming of Christ, The Coming 
of the Spirit. These are only a few of Mr. Scott Palmer's 
topics, but they will give some notion of his Diary, of the way 
by which he leads his readers into the spiritual world. 

He begins by protesting ugainst narrow and mechanical 
theories of spiritual matters, due partly to arguments drawn 
from analogies or experiences of time, space and matter, which 
he sums up as the “ Brickfield of Life”; but caused also by 
the less adequate knowledge, equipment and intellect, the 
poorer experiences, of older generations. All these causes have 
led to poverty and error in men’s theories about the spiritual 
world; and these errors have been multiplied by their misuse, 
their misunderstanding, of such spiritual truths as prophets 
and apostles and the Messiah himself had gained for them. 
Not that Mr. Scott Palmer despises the past or looks down 
upon its errors. He is a truedisciple of Tyrrell in knowing it, 
in recognizing that if we live at all it is only because the good 
out of the past is living in us. 

“The successful founder of a new régime,” he quotes from 

Henry Jones, “has always been the devotee of the old. He has 
been a more ardent disciple and a deeper lover of the ancient ways 
than others. He makes the hearts of his followers to burn within 
them because he can open the ancient Scriptures of his people. 
He has come not to destroy but to fulfil. He brings to light the 
better meaning of the ancient faith, and by evolving the present 
from the past sets free the future.” 
There could hardly be a finer definition of Modernism and of 
the true Modernist. ‘Those who condemn him in the name of 
orthodoxy and by the methods of a barbarous age might be 
reminded of the lives, the aims and conflicts, and the fate of 
Jesus and Paul, two avowed Modernists. But, as Mr. Scott 
Palmer adds, the false Modernist, the crude Liberal or Radical, 
“forgets in these matters the greatest lesson of the past, the 
lesson taught to the world by Christ and by his Church.” 

Few writers have spoken with more insight and sympathy 
than Mr. Scott Palmer about persecution, and many other 
ancient crimes and blunders, He does not, of course, excuse 
them by the tricks and casuistry of too many ecclesiastical 
apologists ; but he does aseribe them, truly, and by his power 
of sympathy, to the genuine fear and reprobation of those who 
massacred and persecuted. Of “the historic sense,” the very 
note or mark of our own generation, he says, finely, “It is, as 
it were, the intelligence learning ways of love, learning to 
understand in spite of barriers of space and time, learning to 
forgive, learning to learn.” 

Most admirable are the pages, 127 to 131, which Mr. Scott 
Palmer has written about Inspiration, a quality which he has 
the rare good fortune to possess, without any of its offensive 
and perilous defects; but we must leave them unquoted, as 
well as many jewelled phrases which are scattered through the 
volume. We would, however, draw particular attention to the 
Diary for Christmas Eve, with its account of the shepherds 
and the kings, p. 181; to which we must add the Diary for 
the Epiphany, pages 202 to 205. These are passages of re- 
markable depth and beauty, in which Mr. Scott Palmer writes, 
not as a sentimentalist, butas atrue poet, a seer, which is a 
very different matter. He is a mystic purged of all super- 
stition, swayed by reason, penetrated by the scientific spirit. 

Much that Mr. Scott Palmer has to say about Christ 
and Christology is quite admirable. Excellent, also, are his 
interpretations of St. Paul, especially his dissertation upon 
1 Cor. xiii, and his whole conception of the Church as a 
social factor, as the instrument of divine and human love. 

High praise he gives to Tyrrell’s Christianity at the 
Cross Roads; because he sees, as Tyrrell said, that eschato- 
logy coloured the whole teaching and mentality of Christ, but 
that we can transform it to our own use by raising the 








imagery to the higher plane of the ideal, withent which man’ 
cannot live :-— 

“Shall we live to see a new birth of the Church in our own 

generation? Shall we listen once more to men on fire with the 
Spirit? Shall we have the manifest promises of a Christian com- 
munity centred, rooted, and grounded in love; in the love of 
men and the love of Ged? It may be so; there are signs.” 
True modernism, certainly, is a sign; and it is a most hope- 
ful sign that our own day should produce so fruitful and 
helpful an interpreter of spiritual things. Matthew Arnold 
praised the man “who saw life steadily and saw it whole.” 
That rare vision was given in a large measure to George 
Tyrrell, as it is also to Mr. Scott Palmer; and no one more 
than Matthew Arnold would have rejoiced in what was denied 
to himself by a narrower and more defective age—viz., a 
synthesis between the intellectual demands and the spiritual 
needs of men of good will. At any rate, we are much nearer 
to that goal than we were when Arnold wrote his Literature 
and Dogma; but let us not forget how much of our advance, 
in this and many other directions, is due in so large a measure 
to him. 





UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE* 

THE appearance of Mr. Gibbon’s book on unemployment 
insurance is very opportune. It contains an impartial account 
of the various attempts made in different countries to deal 
with the problem of insurance against unemployment, and, in 
addition, discusses in a judicial spirit the difficulties to be over- 
come and the principles involved. So far as Mr. Gibbon 
expresses any personal opinion at all, his general conclusion 
appears to be against compulsory insurance, and in favour of 
subsidizing the trade unions. This opinion is reached not so 
much on theoretical grounds, but as a result of the examina- 
tion of Continental experience. Nowhere up to the present 
has compulsory insurance against unemployment been tried 
on any large scale, although it has been much discussed on the 
Continent. Mr. Gibbon states that so far as can be gathered, 
“the attitude of the workmen on the Continent towards com- 
pulsory insurance against unemployment is generally one of 
suspicion. He begrudges the compulsory contribution, and 
fears that he will be mulcted to provide a benefit for less 
competent or less deserving members of his class.” It is very 
significant that in the canton of Basle in 1899 a Bill that had 
passed the legislative body of the canton by 46 votes against 12 
was rejected on a referendum by 5,458 against 1,120. Sub- 
sequent experience seems to show that in this, as in other 
cases, the electors themselves were wiser than their represen- 
tatives, for Dr. Mangold, the statistician of the canton, 
writing in 1906, says that each winter the same persons 
become unemployed, and that the elaborate machinery of 
compulsory insurance proposed in 1899 would only have 
benefited a comparatively few people. Although Basle rejected 
compulsory insurance, it was tried at St. Gall, but the scheme 
appears to have been a bad one, and came to a speedy end. 

As against these meagre and discouraging experiments 
with compulsory insurance Mr. Gibbon is able to point to 
one or two successful cases of subsidized insurance. The 
most satisfactory of these is the case of Ghent. How far the 
success in Ghent may be due to the personality of the author 
of the scheme, M. Varlez, we have no means of knowing, but 
the facts suggest this possibility. The essence of the scheme 
is that the municipality subsidizes trade unions which pay 
unemployment relief, the rate of the subsidy being roughly 
50 per cent. of the benefit paid by the trade union. 
The whole responsibility for management is thus left with 
the trade union, and it necessarily, in its own interest, takes 
precautions against fraud. At the same time, the gift of the 
subsidy involves a certain amount of what may be called 
advisory supervision by the municipal authorities, and this 
has had the result of levelling up the trade-union regulations. 
At the same time, the additional benefit has stimulated work- 
men to insure with their trade unions. The general result is 
a largely increased amount of insurance against unemploy- 
ment, and also, it may be added, an improvement in the 
attitude of the trade unions to industrial problems. They 
have accepted the responsibility placed upon them in a 
loyal spirit, and have come to recognize that they are 
something more than an organization for carrying on war 
against employers. The municipal subsidy is given quite 
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apatt from the politics or general character of the trade 
unions involved :—“ In 1908, of the trade unions participating 
in the scheme, 66 per cent. belonged to Socialistic trade 
unions, 27 per cent. to anti-Socialist unions, 5 per cent. to 
Liberal unions, and 1 per cent. to a neutral union.” Mr. 
Gibbon adds that the Socialists are very well organised in 
Ghent, but have not a predominating voice in the municipal 
government. In a footnote he explains that under the 
municipal franchise prevailing in Ghent “a man may have 
from one to four votes, according to his wealth and educa- 
tional attainments.” The great advantage of the Ghent 
system is that the municipal subsidy is only given in 
proportion to the effort made by the individual to help 
himself, and that it is worked through organisations which 
the men themselves have voluntarily created. A system 
very similar to the Ghent system has been introduced into 
Denmark, and is apparently working well. On the other 
hand, many Continental towns, notably Cologne, have 
established municipal agencies on what may be called 
philanthropic, as contrasted with trade union, lines. A new 
organization is created under municipal control to which 
workmen may contribute, and which also receives subsidies 
from the municipality and from charitable donors. In 
practice, however, it is found that these associations are 
only joined by what may be called “bad risks,” and that 
the greater part of the benefit paid comes from the charitable 
contributions. The system, in fact, differs very little from a 
grant of relief in times of unemployment. In France very 
little has been accomplished in the way of insurance against 
unemployment, chiefly because the trade unions have hitherto 
paid very little attention to the question. In support of his 
general leaning towards subsidizing trade unions, Mr. Gibbon 
appeals to the authority of the Poor Law Commission, 
pointing out that both the Majority and the Minority Reports 
are in substantial agreement in recommending that insurance 
should be assisted on the Ghent lines. 





ANSON’S VOYAGE.* 

Amone the volumes of Everyman’s Library there are none 
for which we feel more grateful than those containing reprints 
of the voyages of English seamen, and of these Anson’s, 
which has recently appeared, is by no means the least interest- 
ing. This account of the ‘Centurion’s’ journey round the 
world, which was published originally in 1748, was compiled 
by Richard Walter, the ship’s chaplain, from Anson's private 
records. It is as exciting a story of adventures as may be 
desired, and none the less strange for being written in all the 
placid grace of a typical eighteenth-century style. We may 
take as an instance the passage describing the incident which 
inspired one of Cowper's finest poems, The Castaway :— 

“ As our ship kept the wind better than any of the rest, we were 
obliged, in the afternoon, to wear ship, in order to join the 
squadron to the leeward, which otherwise we should have been in 
danger of losing in the night; and as we dared not venture any 
sail abroad, we were obliged to make use of an expedient which 
answered our purpose. This was putting the helm a-weather, and 
manning the fore-shrouds: but though this method proved success- 
ful for the end intended, yet in the execution of it one of our 
ablest seamen was canted overboard. We perceived that, notwith- 
standing the prodigious agitation of the waves, he swam very 
strong, and it was with the utmost concern that we found our- 
selves incapable of assisting him; indeed, we were the more 
grieved at his unhappy fate, as we lost sight of him struggling 
with the waves, and conceived from the manner in which he swam 
that he might continue sensible for a considerable time longer of 
the horror attending his irretrievable situation.” 

How the last words must have rung in the unhappy poet's 
ear! The voice that haunted him, save that it spoke in a 
Latinity, soul-shaking in its baldness, told the same tale. 
“ Actum est de te, periisti” (It is all over with thee, 
thou hast perished.) But what an infinity of difference 
lay between the thought of the momentary, or at most 
hour-long, agony of the man adrift on the physical ocean 
and that of the soul cast away through all eternity and blotted 
out for ever from the book of life :— 
* No voice divine the storm allayed, 
No light propitious shone ; 
When, snatched from all effectual aid, 
We perished, each alone: 
But I beneath a rougher sea, 
And whelmed in deeper gulfs than he.” 


By Lord Anson. 
{1s. net. } 
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Surely no more moving lines were ever set down by a poet's 
pen. But even in an agitation of mind which almost 
overwhelms us from the printed page, Cowper remained 
the scholar and maintained his nobility and sincerity of diction, 
The page is wet with tears of blood, but yet there is nothing 
in his misery which is ignoble. It is, in his own phrase,“ a 
narrative sincere.” It is strange that Cowper seems to have 
imagined that the castaway’s name was preserved :— 

“ No poet wept him ; but the page 

Of narrative sincere, 
That tells his name, his worth, his age, 
Is wet with Anson's tear: 

And tears by bards or heroes shed 

Alike immortalise the dead.” 
At least two earlier and, as it were, unauthorized accounts of 
Anson’s voyage were written, one by a midshipman and the 
other by the “ teacher of the Mathematicks ” on the ‘ Centurion,’ 
But neither of these has any reference to the castaway, and, as 
we have shown above, the official story, of which Cowper was 
clearly thinking, gives neither the name of the castaway nor 
his rating or age. How treacherous is the memory of even the 
most careful of men ! 

The book is not merely a narrative of adventures, but con. 
tains many reflections upon them, which, even though they 
may not be enlightening in themselves, are certainly of 
interest in revealing the author’s eighteenth-century outlook 
upon life. His very severe strictures upon the Chinese 
nation, for instance, are full of amusement. Not content 
with criticizing their “timidity, dissimulation, and dis- 
honesty,” he attacks them fiercely because they have hitherto 
neglected to avail themselves of the almost divine invention 
of the alphabet, “and have continued to adhere to the rude 
and inartificial method of representing words by arbitrary 
marks.” His dignified contempt, as we should expect, reaches 
its climax in dealing with Chinese pictures :— 

“Their painters, though very numerous and in great esteem, 
rarely succeed in the drawing or colouring of human figures, or in 
the grouping of large compositions; and though in flowers and 
birds their performances are much more admired, yet even in these 
some part of the merit is rather to be imputed to the native 
brightness and excellency of the colours than to the skill of the 
painter, since it is very unusual to see the light and shade justly 
and naturally handled, or to find that ease and grace in the draw- 
ing which are to be met with in the works of European artists.” 
There is something very attractive in the naiveté of this sum- 
mary exposure of the art of China. We must add that an 
excellent introduction to the volume is provided by Mr. John 
Maeefield, who gives a businesslike description of a man of 
war in Anson’s time and of the many dangers and discomforts 
of life at sea two hundred years ago. “ Much in it was brutal, 
dirty, and debased ; but it bad always behind it an order and 
a ceremony grand, impressive, and unfaltering.” 





HEROINES OF GENOA* 

Mr. EpacumsBe Sratey’s knowledge of the history, art, and 
literature of Italy is wide, if not deep. He has written at 
least one book on the subject which is of real value—we refer 
to his work on The Guilds of Florence—and all his Italian 
studies show both industry in research and a pleasantly 
enthusiastic spirit, the effect of which, it must, however, be 
added, is sometimes marred by language too ornate and a 
taste not always faultless. 

In Heroines of Genoa Mr. Staley is pursuing a path on 
which he entered two or three years ago, and which leads him 
through a land of romance where a wonderful crop of stories 
is to be gleaned; stories based on truth, of course, but 
borrowing much of their light and colour from the gossips, 
tale-writers and poets of old time, not to mention their modern 
editor. The present volume owes even more than its 
predecessors to this decorative and imaginative process, and 
evidently the materials for it must have been collected 
with more difficulty. The ladies of Florence and of 
Venice, great in fame and dignity, the loves of the Medici, 
the wives of the Doges, stand out on the surface of history 
in much more familiar and distinguished fashion than most 
of those who are here celebrated as the heroines of Genoa. 
Yet the citta superba had some amazing beauties and some 
devoted saints among the women of her centuries of pride- 
The fame of Simonetta Cattaneo and Caterina Fiesca lived 


* Heroines of Genoa and the Rivieras. By Edgcumbe Staley, author of 
‘* Tragedies of the Medici,” &c. Illustrated. London: T. Werner Laurie, 
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side by side with that of the fearless, restless, courageous 
band, led by Madonna Marietta Grimaldi, whose darling 
desire was to perfect themselves in manly exercises and to 
organise a crusade of their own for the rescue of the Holy 
Places. And they would have carried it out, in the year 1400, 
but for the wise discouragement of Pope Boniface VIL. All 
their story is very picturesquely told by Mr. Staley. He goes 
on from the Crusades and the various episodes of war by land 
and sea which built up Genoa’s fortunes, and in which the 
courage and self-sacrifice of Genoa’s women bore a great part, 
to the home life of the city, the crafts and guilds on which her 
mercantile greatness depended. 

All sorts of curious and romantic figures emerge from this 
chronicle; but, like that of Venice, the moral character of 
Genoa, the real foundation of her glory, weakened and failed 
in the prosperous days of riches, grandeur, and luxury. The 
tale of the Dorias is as tragic as it is splendid, and in the 
whole of Genoese history there is no more pathetic figure than 
that of one of their victims in the struggle with their rivals 
the Fieschi, the lovely young Countess Leonora, whom the 
ambitions hopes of her mother and her relatives saw crowned 
as Queen of Liguria. 

Most interesting details of the social life of the Genoese 
women are to be found in the chapters called “ Villas, 
Villa-gardens, and their Company ” and “ Riviera Romances.” 
In this we are led wandering along both Rivieras, Ponente 
and Levante, for a considerable distance on each side of Genoa 
—roughly speaking, from Monaco to Lerici—and are pleasantly 
reminded of stories differing so far as that of Sant’Agnese 
and her Saracen lover, and that of the heroic Maria and 
Caterina Avenga of Camogli, who ventured their lives to save 
British soldiers from the wreck of the ‘Croesus’ in 1855; 
thus showing that the women of Liguria have not lost the 
gallant spirit which moved Marietta Grimaldi and her com- 
panions of old. 





JOAN OF ARC.* 


Miss James in her study, Joan of Arc, does not solve, does not 
profess to solve, the problem of that marvellous personality. 
Still, she helps us to see light. For one thing, she shows us the 
human in the Maid. One of the judges at her trial said that 
Joan had much “ feminine subtlety,” and Miss James agrees, 
She was not without other feminine qualities, a taste for the 
ornamental among them. And she was not logical: her 
claims and her narratives are not always consistent. When we 
examine her account of her visions and voices we are often 
brought up by the statement that she was bound to secrecy. 
No one can deny that there might be such a binding, but an 
outside judgment is made more difficult. Then the fact that 
such claims or experiences—whatever we may prefer to call 
them—were characteristic of the age may do much to account 
for the phenomenon of Joan, but it hinders rather than 
helps when we would appreciate Joan herself. Some 
of these claimants of preternatural powers were cer- 
tainly impostors, or anyhow became such early in their 
career; yet it is impossible to connect the idea of im- 
posture with Joan’s life and work. Impostors, for one 
thing, are self-seeking, and this fault was absolutely remote 
from ber. Then there are minor difficulties, the recognition, 
for instance, by Joan’s two brothers of the false maid at 
Grange-aux-Ormes as their veritable sister. (This happened 
five years after the scene of May 30th, 1431, when Joan was 
burnt in the old market-place of Rouen.) If the Maid re- 
mains more or less incomprehensible we are left in no doubt 
as to the other characters in the scene. Prominent among 
them is King Charles VII, about whom Miss James writes 
with a most praiseworthy patience, for, indeed, he was one of 
the meanest of men, just what he looks in Jean Fouquet’s 
portrait. ‘I'he best thing that can be said for him is that he 
bore the burden of an awful heredity. What could the son of 
a maniac and the wicked Isabel of Bavaria hope to be? Miss 
James has given us here a very interesting and useful volume, 





THE DUCHESSE DU MAINE.t 


Arxxe Louise Béniépicre pe Bovurson, generally known 
as Mademoiselle de Charolais, was of mean stature. Her 
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grandfather, the great Condé, was exasperated indeed by the 
puny aspect of his descendants. “They will grow smaller 
and smaller,” he cried, “till they come to nothing at all.” 
She had, however, some share of good looks; she was clever, 
as the story of her life sufficiently proves, and she was well 
educated—La Bruytre was one of her tutors. She was 
betrothed as a child to the Comte de Vermandois, one 
of the natural sons of Louis XIV.—his mother was 
Mademoiselle de la Vallitre. The young man died, but there 
were others left, and in her sixteenth year (1692) the “ hop 
o’ my thumb,” as her enemies called her, married Louis 
Auguste de Bourbon, Duc du Maine, one of the children of 
Madame du Montespan. The King gave his son a million 
livres and the bride had a dowry of eight hundred thousand. 
As long as the Grand Monarque lived all went well; the 
Duchess had ambitions, and was able to achieve at leasta 
show of greatness. At Sceaux, once the residence of Colbert, 
which the Duke purchased in 1699, she held a court which was 
certainly more brilliant than the somewhat sombre following 
of the old King and Madame de Maintenon. Then came the 
change. Louis did his best for the Duke and his family. 
In 1709 he made the children Princes of the Blood, 
and made the command of the Swiss Guard and of the Artillery 
hereditary possessions of the House. The royal will went 
still further, for, in addition to further honours, it gave to the 
Duc du Maine the custody of the young King. But the wills 
of kings have an uncertain validity, and it was not long before 
things began to move the other way. The royal charge he 
never had; in 1717 he and the other bastards ceased’ to be 
royal princes. With this change of fortune began, it may be 
said, the Duchess’s career as a “ Princess of Strategy.” It 
was not a very long one; its active stage, when she was posi- 
tively conspiring against the Regent, lasted little more than a 
year. Thatshe never hadany real prospect of success is manifest, 
at least to us; in fact the whole affair was known from very 
early days to the enemy. The narrative, indeed, makes us feel 
that if this title, “ Princess of Strategy,” means anything more 
than an “intriguing Princess” it is ill-bestowed. The 
Duchess was certainly not skilful in the art. As for the story, 
it is, it must be owned, somewhat tedious. This is no fault 
of the author, who has made good use of his materials, nor of 
his translator, who does justice to his original. There is 
something inexpressibly mean about the whole subject. A 
kiwz’s bastards are intriguing against his legitimate 
offspring. And while they are struggling for the prizes 
of place and power the people perish. A more telling 
justification of the Revolution there could not be. The 
struggle ended as law and right ordained that it should end, 
and the result was to consolidate the power of the Regent and 
Louis Quinze. 





NOVELS. 


PEOPLE OF POPHAM.* 


Mrs. Wemyss, who has already made many friends by 
The Professional Aunt, will ingratiate herself further 
with the reading public by her new venture. These ran. 
dom chronicles of a village are universal in their appeal, 
since we know that all the world loves a lover, and the tender 
passion is liberally treated in these genial chapters. People who 
love children and their sayings are also generously catered for, 
while in her attitude towards motherhood Mrs. Weinyss is a 
confirmed disciple of Mr. Roosevelt. In some respects the 
book is positively reactionary. The cult of ugliness, which 
has even infected the toys of the rising generation, finds no 
support in these pages. The great majority of the young 
women who disport themselves for our entertainment are 
pretty, and the good genius of the plot, Mary Howard, is of a 
bewildering loveliness. And the mention of Mrs. Howard 
reminds us that Irishmen and Irishwomen will view with 
special favour a book in which the engaging qualities of their 
race find so superlatively attractive an embodiment. Mary 
Howard's career is one long conquest. Her face was a fortune 
in itself, but it was supplemented by a heart of gold. For the 
rest, her outfit was of the scantiest :-—~ 

“ Mary set out for London with afew possessions, among them a 


1 necklace, a miniature of a very beautiful grandmother, and 
ce great-grandmother’s tea-set. Not much to start life with! 





* People of Popham. By Mrs. George Wemyss, London: Constable and Co, 
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And she didn’t start even with a tea-set intact—for this reason: 
the old butler packed it himself with great care, and, to make 
quite sure, wrote ‘This side up with care’ on all four sides! An 
English mind will readily ize the consequences, whereas an 
Irish ono could hardly be expected to anticipate them.” 

Mary might have married anybody, “instead of which” she 
linked her lot to that of an impecunious literary man—here 
Mrs. Wemyss conciliates the reviewer—and became the 
mother of a large family. Nothing, however, affected her 
angelic temper or her good looks, and in due course a rich 
grand-uncle left her a charming place in the country and 
a small fortune to keep it up with. It is with the advent 
of the Howards to Popham and Mary’s humanizing influence 
on its inhabitants that these chapters are chiefly concerned. 
In the choice of a narrator Mrs. Wemyss deviates from 
ordinary usage. Christian Hope is not, as one might guess, 
a benevolent elderly bachelor, but a good-looking young 
lady, an orphan, who lives in a cottage with her faithful 
servant, Jane Somerset. Christian’s antecedents are slightly 
nebulous, and it is not until the close of the book that we 
fearn why she returned from India and cut herself off from 
her relations, The episode of the frustrated elopement and 
the amazing behaviour of Christian’s twin sister are extremely 
improbable, and, indeed, border on absurdity. But this weak- 
ness may be readily overlooked. Christian’s past does not 
really matter. The great thing is that she is there, in Pop- 
ham, taking “an enormous interest in people, even in people 
I have never seen,” making friends with everybody, gentle and 
simple, old and young, with a keen eye to their faults and 
foibles, but a no less sympathetic appreciation of their good 
points. 

Perhaps the best notion of the quality of the book may be 
gathered from a few of the sayings of the principal characters. 
Let us begin with Christian herself :— 

“ Children are apt to differentiate between lovers and husbands, 
and to think of fathers as husbands only. It is, perhaps, 
natural.” 

“ Aunt Augusta called having no area-gate social ostracism.” 

“There are some men who are never too old to feel a pang of 
resentment when a beautiful girl marries.” 

“TI believe Aunt Augusta’s heart was hard from want of using. 
Having children had never made a mother of her. That was the 
secret of the whole thing.” 

“ Jane [the narrator’s servant] has never quite forgiven Maud 
her name. She thinks I ought to have called her Emma, and have 
done with it. But Maud was in mourning for her mother when 
she came, and I did not like to suggest a change. Jane could not 
seo why.” 

The following obiter dicta are culled from the conversation 
of Lady Victoria Popham :— 

“Cynthia is dreadfully sentimental about him [the curate]. 
She has knitted innumerable woollen crossovers and has a per- 
petual cold in the nose in consequence. No girl knits wool in 
July without meaning it.” 

“ People never are comfortable who love their servants. If you 
really love your kitchen-maid you couldn’t ask her to get up in 
the dark on a cold morning.” 

Lastly, we may close the anthology with a gnomic utter- 
ance of Jane’s:— 

“Lots of women could put up with a husband if it wasn’t for 

Sundays.” 
We ure tempted to quote the passage in which Christian 
describes her “ wish-book ”"—in which wishes are recorded in 
three columns under the headings “formed,” “ gratified,” 
and “abandoned”; the chapter—the shortest in the book— 
describing the desolation of the charwoman after the 
Howards had left their town house for good; and the 
specimen of Mr. Gray’s genius for putting his foot init. But 
we have written and quoted enough to show that this is a real 
addition to that class of books of which Cranford is the classic 
exemplar. Mrs. Wemyss is perhaps overprone to pluck at our 
heartstrings where children are concerned, and some of 
Christian’s audacities of speech are a little out of the picture. 
We doubt, again, whether an Irish girl, fresh from Ireland too, 
would have spoken of “a burn in spate.” But fault-finding 
is invidious where the general impression is so engaging, and 
we take reluctant leave of People of Popham in a mood of 
genuine gratitude, not excluding a lively anticipation of 
favours still to come from the same pen. 





The Unknown Lady. By Justus Miles Forman. (Ward, Lock and 
Co. 6s.)—This novel would be improved from the literary point 
of view if it were written either in French or in English and not 








— atnceneesaatnil 
in a mixture of the twe Axayiages. It is not to be deni 


however, that once the hero arrives in Paris the book becomes 
extremely readable. Of course it may be urged that descriptions 
of artist life in Paris are becoming decidedly stale, but the 
author contrives to lend a certain freshness te his account 
of his hero’s doings, and although the Bohemian side of 
the life is not concealed, it is never dwelt on in the 
morbid detail beloved by some of the writers of the day, 
The main theme of the story verges on the incredible, It ig 
extremely difficult to believe that “five great canvases,” 
all portraits of the “Unknown Lady,” could be produced 
even after much study by a man who has no love 
of pictures or painting. Once more, as in another recent 
novel, an extraordinary callousness will be found in the 
attitude of the author towards the crime of suicide, Hoth 
the heroine and the hero commit suicide at the end of this 
book, the heroine because she thinks that she may fail to give her 
lover-husband the ideal happiness which he is seeking, and the 
hero in order that he may not survive his wife more than an hour, 
According to the modern author, “the Everlasting has not fixed 
His canon ’gainst self-slaughter.” To return once more to the 
question of language, it is impossible for anyone who knows in- 
timately the small British boy to imagine that small American 
boys whose only connection with France is a French attendant 
would chatter willingly in that language. Neither would a small 
British girl who goes over to America and plays with the little 
American boy habitually burst out into little French sentences 
There is a natural resistance in the young to the practice of 
foreign tongues, especially when inculcated in the nursery, which 
makes these phenomena absolutely incredible. 

The Valley of Regret. By Adelaide Holt. (John Lane. 6s.)— 
The horrible tragedy which breaks this novel into two distinct 
parts is perhaps a little out of key with the whole tone of the 
book. The sentence of seven years’ penal servitude passed on the 
person who appears for nearly half the volume to be intended for 
the hero, causes a change in the characters and the theme of the 
story, which is almost too abrupt to be artistic. In the second 
part the heroine, whose husband has received this sentence, 
makes her home in some flats on the south side of the 
river in London and immerses herself in social work. Nothing in 
her character before this moment has made the reader think that 
this will be her new way of life, and though the shock must be 
terrible indeed to any woman of seeing her husband condemned to 
penal servitude for the manslaughter of a man who has insulted her, 
it is difficult to believe that it could have brought about a total 
change of character. The descriptions of Betty’s happy evenings 
with the slum children are charmingly given, though it must be 
confessed that both the delightful Anglican priest and the brusque 
doctor are rather conventional figures. The latter is the hero of 
the second part of the book, and he and Betty discover their love 
for each other when the husband is about to be released from 
prison, and resolve to part. The end of the story is a little vague. 
Probably the author intends to imply that the husband dies, but 
the description of his death is so elusive that the reader cannot 
quite tell what is meant. The book, though not well constructed, 
is written in an interesting manner, and Betty the heroine 
is an attractive figure. 

Reapasix Novets.—Jim Hands. By Richard Washburn Child. 
(Macmillan and Co. 6s.)\—An American story told in the first 
person by the father of the heroine. Although the story is a good 
one, the reader will have an uncomfortable feeling that it would 
have been impossible for the narrator to stay so long sitting on 
his verandah. Declined With Thanks. By Una L. Silberrad. 
(Constable and Co. 6s.)—These are chiefly stories of witchcraft, 
which Miss Silberrad boldly publishes in spite of the fact that 
they have mostly been, as their title narrates, declined with 
thanks by the editors to whom she has sent them. 











SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 





[Under this heading we notice such Books ef the week as have not bem 
reserved for review in other forms,] 


Canada and the Empire. By W.R. Lawson. (W. Blackwoodand 
Sons. 6s. net.)—There are many things in this book about which 
a critic in this country is unwilling to pronounce an opinion. Mr. 
Lawson tells us, for instance, that the Western farmers who inter- 


| viewed Sir Wilfrid Laurier were interested in the first instance, 


not in Free Trade, but in elevators, a chilled meat industry, and 
a Hudson Bay railway to be provided by Government help. But 
was not the strength behind them the general demand of the con- 
sumer to get what he wanted cheaper? Then he gives us an 
interesting chapter on the “ Risk of Americanization.” We have 
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Jately heard much of the influx of U.S. citizens into Canada; but 
the question whether these immigrants are permanent settlers or 
got is, we must own, new to us. Then, again, we hear strange 
hing? about annexation by the States. How many of our readers, 
we wonder, are aware that the State of Minnesota is solid for 
annexation. One thing, however, is clear to us: that the real 
object of Mr. Lawson’s book is to be found in the last two chapters, 
«The British Parliament and the Colonies” and “The New and 
Larger Federation.” A “Grand Council of the Empire” is his 
ambition. Whatever we may think about that generally, it is 
interesting to speculate as to how Irish Home Rule is tobe woven 
into the scheme. Home Rulers are wont to say that they want 
Colonial autonomy ; but is the Dublin Parliament to be on the 
model of the Dominion Parliament or of one of the Provincials ? 
Mr. Lawson’s book is well worth reading. It gives us plenty to 
think about, whatever acceptance we may be inclined to give to 


his conclusions. 





A Student's Library. Edited by H. Bisseker, M.A. (Charles H. 
Kelly. 3s. 6d. net.)—“ The purpose of A Student’s Library is to 
place every reader in direct touch with the expert.” This it is 
sought to do in nine essays, seven of which are supplemented by 
bibliographies. Mr. Wilfrid J. Moulton, for instance, writes on 
“The Study of the Bible.” He tells us what the Bible is and is 
not meant to teach. He states very explicitly that Israel hada 
divine mission to teach the world about God; at the same time he 
deals freely with the record of how this purpose was accomplished. 
The books which he recommends indicate the general position 
which he takes up. This may be described as that of the 
“Moderate Modernist.” Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible may be 
taken as an exponent. Two other essays deal with related sub- 
jects, “The Study of Theology” and “The Study of Christian 
Foundations.” The Classics, Masterpieces of Literature, History, 
Natural Science, Philosophy and Social Science, are also discussed* 





Adventure, Sport, and Travel on the Tibetan Steppes. By W.N. 
Fergusson. (Constable and Co. 16s. net.)—A shadow of melan- 
choly is thrown over a narrative full of interest and animation by 
what we are told about the man who is the chief personality in it. 
John Weston Brooke served with the Yorkshire Yeomanry in 
South Africa and was promoted toa commission in the 7th Hussars. 
This he resigned, intending to devote himself to exploration. His 
first venture was in East Africa, where he travelled, not without 
great risks: the report that his party had perished was at one 
time current—from Nairobi to the western shores of Lake Rudolph. 
After his return to England he prepared himself in the most 
perious way for his work. His objective was Tibet. His attempt 
to enter the country by the Assam border was frustrated. He 
then changed his plans and made China his starting-point. His 
first journey, in which he crossed Tibet, lasted from August, 1906, 
to October, 1907. Two months later he started again and about a year 
afterwards was murdered in the Independent Lolo land. In this 
second expedition he was accompanied by Mr. C, H. Meares 
and by the author of this volume. Mr. Meares would have 
written this book but for the fact that he had been 
enlisted by Captain Scott for his Antarctic voyage and 
was busy buying dogs and ponies in Siberia. Mr. Fergusson, 
who was also a companion in the second journey, has 
accordingly undertaken this task. For materials he has had Lieut. 
Brooke’s diary and photographs, and his own observations and re- 
collections, besides some experiences recorded by Mr. Meares. The 
first voyage is related in Chapters I.—V., the second, naturally with 
much more detail, in the remainder of the book. The story of 
Lieut. Brooke’s end is very sad, for one can hardly help thinking 
that it might have been avoided. There was a dispute about the 
right to pass over one of the Lolo Chiefs’ territory. The man 
demanded thirty shillings for escorting them to the next chief, but 
agreed to take half should it be paidinadvance. Brooke objected, 
and in endeavouring to make clear his meaning, that he was not 
likely to run away, put one hand in his pocket and another on the 
chief’s shoulder. The man resented this as an indignity and struck 
Brooke with his sword, inflicting a bad wound. Brooke then 
drew his revolver and shot his assailant. The whole party, with 
the exception of two, was massacred. Many interesting incidents 
ef travel and sport are related, the chief animals being wild cattle 
and chamois; and there are some curious details of Tibetan life 
and manners. 





The New Dictionary of Statistics. By Augustus D. Webb, B.Sc. 
(Routledge and Sons. 2ls. net.)—This volume is described as a 
“Complement to the Fourth Edition of Mulhall’s Dictionary of 
Btatistics.” This is a modest account, for it seems to us, as far as 
we have been able to examine it, superior to anything that we 
have seen under Mr. Mulhall’s name. Anyhow, there was plenty 
Af room for a continuing, and, in some respects, correcting volume 





The author takes care to caution his readers against drawing rash 
conclusions from figures. The first item, “ Accidents,” is a good 
example. “ Accidents to employees ” shows 67,820 annually in the 
United States and 15 in Norway. Great Britain comes second in 
the list with 16,660. “The figures are obviously not comparable 
with one another.” Another instance of judicious caution is to 
be found under the heading of “ Railways.” These are figures which 
show the average cost of construction in all the countries of the 
world. Here the first place is occupied by Great Britain with £56,000 
per mile, while Sweden comes last with £6,570. But then there is no 
distinction between single, double, triple and quadruple lines. 
“ Marriages” presents, as might be expected, many interesting 
facts. Marriages celebrated according to rites of the Established 
Church showed 896 per thousand in 1841-50 and 644 in 1901-7, 
while the Nonconformist return shows an increase from 66 to 130, 
and that of the Register Offices of 29 to 177. The Roman Catholic 
marriages show a decrease of from 47 to 41 (a notable fact in view 
of Roman Catholic claims of increased numbers and illustrated by 
the stringency of recent regulations). The Quaker marriages 
diminished from one in two thousand to one in three thousand 
three hundred. In Scotland the figures are—Established Church 
453, United Free 270, Roman Catholic 110 (nearly three times the 


English figures), other churches 110, Irregular 61. The book 
seems to have been very carefully prepared, 
The Dictionary of Banking. By William Thomson. (Sir Isaac 


Pitman and Sons. 21s. net.)—This volume is described as a 
“Concise Encyclopedia of Banking Law and Practice.” Under 
the heading of “ Endorsement,” for instance, we find some twenty 
pages of information, five of them being devoted to endorsements 
which will or will not be accepted. A very useful book this, con- 
taining not a little historical information. 


Debrett’s Coronation Guide. (Dean and Son, 1s. net.)—Ilere we 
have, set off with appropriate illustrations, a variety of information 
about the Coronation ceremony, about the personages taking part 
in it, official and other (with biographical particulars), about the 
Regalia and decorations generally, and many other things which 
it would take long even to enumerate. 


The Green Book of London Society. Edited by Douglas Sladen 
and W. Wigmore. (J. Whitaker and Sons. 5s. net.)—The chief 
contents of this volume may be given by quoting the sub-title: 
“A Directory of the Court, of Society, and of the Political and 
Official World ; including Celebrities in Art, Literature, Science, 
and Sport.” In respect of this last item the information given is 
quite encyclopedic. A company of experts instruct the reader in 
all branches of the subject—aeroplanes, big-game shooting, hunt- 
ing, cricket, golf, boxing, &c. All care certainly has been taken 
to make the Green Book as complete and accurate a guide as 
possible, 





The Place-Names of Lancashire. By Henry Cecil Wyld, in col- 
laboration with T. Oake Hirst. (Constable and Co. 26s. net.)— 
We would gladly give to this volume a notice more adequate to 
the learning and industry which have been employed in completing 
it. The plan is to give the spellings of the various names as they 
appear at various dates, Domesday Book (1086) being the first in 
order where it is available. We may take “ Knowsley” as a 
specimen. “ D.B. gives Phenulweslei.” Of this our authors remark 
that this form “ for a wonder at once puts us on the right track 
regarding the origin of the name.” It is a personal name, a variety 
of the familiar Cynewulf. 





Prosperous Agriculture. By F. W. Wateridge. (Swan Sonnenschein 
and Co. 2s. 6d. net.) How are we to make agriculture prosperous ? 
To put the matter briefly, by putting a bounty on wheat (40s. per 
acre, if we understand the scheme set forth) and by relieving the 
land of all rates and taxes. Consols are to be unalterable at par, 
paying three per cent. interest: the present two-and-a-half per 
cents, are to be unalterable at £83 6s. 8d. Clearly Mr. Wateridge 
does not want courage; let us hope that he has an equal stock of 
patience. 





New Enprrions.—In the “Temple Bible Handbooks,” edited by 
Oliphant Smeaton, M.A. (J. M. Dent and Co. 6d. net each) : 
Connection between the Old and New Testaments, by the Rev. G. 
Milne Rae, D.D.; The Life of Christ, by the Very Rev. Alexander 
Stewart, D.D.; and St. John and his Work, by Canon Benham, 
D.D. In “ Unwin’s Pocket Dictionaries” (‘T. Fisher Unwin) : 
English-French and French-English Dictionary, by J. E. Wesseley, 
revised by L. Tolhausen and G. Paya, in collaboration with E, 
Heymann, 2s. net.——The Eastern Alps: Handbook for Travellers, 
by Karl Baedeker (T. Fisher Unwin, 10s.) Round the Fire 











Stories, by Arthur Conan Doyle (Smith, Elder and Co., 3s. 6d.)—— 
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The Queen Newspaper Book of Travel: A Guide to Home 


and 


Foreign Resorts, compiled by the Travel Editor (M. Hornsby) 
(Horace Cox, 2s. 6d.,) appears in its eighth annual issue brought 


up to date. 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


Ainslie (D.), Mirage, Poems, 12mo (E. Mathews) net 
Andom (R.), In Fear of a Throne, cr 8vo.... (8. Paul) 
Bailey (L. H.), The Country Life Movement in the United States, cr 8vo 
(Macmillan) net 
easutnoneianse (Witherby) net 
(E. Arnold) 
enggopetengd Lane) net 
Church, 1650-1660, 
LD ° sncancitennindseeciinkvaemanineiiies loam (J. Clarke) net 
Bradley (R. N.), Latent Impulse in History and Politics, 8vo 
(Murray and Evenden) net 
Browne (R. D.), A Bird in the Hand, cr 8V0 ..........cccccccceeeceeeeeees (Methuen) 
Burton (J. B.), Under the Salamander, cr 8vo (Everett) 
Caine (W.), The Devil in Solution, cr 8V0_ ..........00:cc0cccceceeeeneneeee (Greening) 
Capes (H. M.), The Vision of Master Reginald, Friar Preacher, cr 8vo 
(Sands) net 
(J. Murray) net 
. .....(Methuen) net 
(Smith & Elder) net 








Beetham (B.), Fhoteqreshy for Bird Lovers, 8vo 
Belcher (E. 40s Precis Writing, cr 8vo... 
Blake (Mrs, W.), An Irish Beauty of the Regency, 8vo 

Boseley (I.), The Ministers of the Abbey Independent 








Chamberlain (B. H.), Japanese Poetry, 8V0..........0000seeeeee 
Chandler (A.), Faith ond Experience, cr 8vo 
Chignell (A. K.), An Outpost in Papua, 8vo 
Clapperton (Mrs. F.), The Other Richard Graham, cr 8vo .........(R. Scott) 
Cox (E. C.), The Achievements of John Carruthers, cr 8vo (Constable) 
Crawferd (A.), Kapak, cr 8vo ..(W. Blackwood) 
Crosfield (A, J. and G.), A Man in Shining Armour, cr 8vo...(Headley) net 
Curties (H.), The Silver Shamrock, cr 8vo ....(Greening) 
Dalbiac (P. H.), The American War of Secession, 1863, Chancellorsville 
and Gettysburg, Cr 8VO ..........ccccecce-ceseseeeeeeeeereeeeeeeeeee(OMMENSChein) net 
Dalton (C. N.), The Real Captain Kidd, er 8vo ....(Heinemann) net 
Deakin (R.), The Broken Butterfly, cr 8vo .... saeen (S. Paul) 
Diver (M.), Lilamani, cr 8V0O ..............0000-seecee08 ws (Hutchinson) 
Documents Illustrative of the Continental Refo on, cr 8vo 
(Clarendon Press) net 
Draper (F. W. M.), Pitman’s Commercial French Grammar, cr 8vo 
(I. Pitman) net 
Durley (R. J.), Kinemat‘es of Machines, 8vo (Chayman & Hall) net 
Edge (J. H.), Notes on Practical Cotton Spinning, Svo 
(Trades Papers Pub, Co.) net 
Edwards (Miss B.), Friendly Faces of Three Nationalities, 8vo 
(Chapman & Hall) net 













Fisher (J. R.), The End of the Irish Parliament, 8vo .... (E, Arnold) net 
Forster (E. M.), The Celestial Omnibus and other Stories, Roy. 16mo 
& Jackson) net 


(Sidgwick 
Foxe (G. M.), The Russian Wife, er 8vo.......... ehsinsneniog (G. Allen) 
Frohman (D.), Memories of a Manager, cr 8vo .(Heinemann) ret 
Gibson (S.), Manual Instruction for Juniors, 8vo .....(E, Arno'’d) 
Gillmore (I. H.), Phoebe and Ernest, cr 8v0................c.0ccceeeeeees (Constable) 
Goull (3. B.), The Land of Teck, and Its Neighbourhood, 8vo ...(Lane) net 













Llackett (PF. W.), Reminiscences of the Geneva Tribunal of Arbitration, 
1872, The Alabama Clrims, er 8vo ....... seseseseeececseeseeseeeee(COnBtable) net 
Tollud (R. W.), English Composition and Precis Writing, cr 8vo 
(Longmans) 
Hourticg (L.), Art in France, cr 8vo0............:ccscecssrsesesseeees (Heinemann) net 
Ibsen (H.), Speeches and New Letters, 8vo .... (F. Palmer) net 


Jchnson (H.), The House of Life, er 8vo acadtedieds -oseeeeeeeess( Dent) net 
Jones (D. W. C,), Intioduction to ‘lherapeutic Inoculation, cr 8vo 
(Macmillan) net 
Kellow (H. A.), A Practical Training in English, cr 8vo ...............(Harrap) 
Knox (R.), An Histcrical Relation of Ceylon, 8vo............(Mac Lehose) net 
Kropveld (D, C, J. H.), Laws of Netherland East India relating to Land, 
l2mo aiiidiniees socccecescecscecsescssessescepeeccee (UtOVORS & Sons) net 
Lanca (M, J.), The Alien Problem and its Remedy, er Svo (P. 8. King) net 
Legve (A. E. J.), The Silver Age, a Dramatic Poem, cr Svo ...... (Lane) net 
Loudon (J.), Burning Daylight, cr &vo ...... (Heinemann) 
Lowe (W. H.), Russian Roots and Compounus, 8vo 
(Camb. Univ. Press) net 
Maitland (F. W.), Collected Papers, 3 vols, 8vo... (Camb. Univ. Press) net 
MeClymont (J. R.), Characters in Outline. and other Poems, 12mo 
(K. Paul) net 
Mrs. Alfred Trench, By the author of ‘‘ The Views of Christopher,” 
l2me : sail ‘ . (E. Mathews) net 
PMulball (M. M.), Beginnings, Glimpses of Vanished Civilizations, cr 8vo 
(Longmans) net 
Nunn (A. W.), Materia Medica Step by Step, 12mo ............(Churchill) net 
Ostwald (W.), Introduction to Chemistry, Svo.........(Chapman & Hall) net 
Patterson (C. B.), A New Heaven and a New Earth, cr 8vo (Beil) net 
Philips (A.), A Budget of Tares, er 8vo sestecereeceeeeceeee-- (mith & Elder) 
Plutarch on the Face which Appears on the Orb of the Moon, 8vo 
(Simpkin) net 


Presland (J.), Manin and the Defence of Venice, 4to 

(Chatto & Windus) net 
Reyncl ls (Mrs. F.), The Horseshoe, cr 8vo .....(Chapman & Hall) 
Roberts (R. E.), A Roman Pilgrimage, 8vo ........................(Methuen) net 

Robiuson (H. W.), The Christian Doctrine of Man, 8vo 
(T. & T. Clark) net 
Saiki (T.), The World's Peace, cr 80 .................00c00ceeee0eeeeee+0eee( Methuen) 
Scott (W.R.), The Constitution of English, Scottish and Irish Joint- 
Stock Companies to 1720. Vol. iii., 8vo 













Seawell (M. E.), The Ladies’ Battle, l2mo ..............0....0++- (Macmillan) net 
Sinclair (U.), The Fas‘ing Cure, cr 8vo....... ..(Heinemann) net 
Spurr H. G. F.), Patriotism, cr 8vo OPie sh 5 (Bell) net 


me ....(Hutchinson) 
...(Hurst & Blackett) 
- (Simpkin) net 


Stacpoo'e (H. de V.), The Ship of Coral, cr 8vo . 
Stockley (C.), The Claw, cr 8vo ... coves 
Strone (W.), Prehistoric "lan in Cheshire, 8vo .. 
Thomas (E.), Light and Twilight, 12mo i ...(Duckworth) net 
Thomas (M.), How to Understand Sculpture, 8v soseeese- (Bell) net 
Tunzelmann (G. W. de), The Superstition called Socialism, cr Svo 
(G. Allen) net 

Vittoz (B.), Treatment of Neurasthenia by Teaching of Brain Control, cr 8vo 
(Longmans) net 






Vynne (N_), The Pieces of Silver, cr 8V0 ........ssscscsseseseseeees (A. Melrose) 
Walton (G. L.), Those Nerves, cr 8vo (Heinemann) net 
Ward (M. W.), The Job Secretary, cr 8vo ... -«+«+-( Longmans) 


Watson (J.), British and Foreign Building Stones, cr 8vo 
(Camb. Univ. Press) net 

West (G. I1.), Gothic Architecture in England and France, cr 8vo 
(Bell) net 
Welton (J.), The Psychology of Education, 8vo .......... ....(Maemillan) net 
Wilson (Lady), Letters from India, 8vo cecaeeeeee. W. Blackwood) net 
Zwemer (S, M.), The Unoccupied Mission Fields of Africa and Asia, cr 8vo 
(Marshall Bros.) net 


LIBERTY’S | 
WORLD-FAMED 


BEAUTIFUL & INEXPENSIVE 
FURNITURE FABRICS 


PATTERNS POST-FREE 





Liberty & Co., Ltd. 


2/6 
170 


/6 


106 
10/6 


6/0 
5/0 
30/0 
3/6 
2/6 
2/6 
3/6 
6/6 
4/0 
6/0 
2/6 
5/0 
6/0 
10/6 
6/0 
6/0 


(Camb. Univ. Press) net 18/0 


2/6 
2/6 
2/6 
6/0 
6/0 
3/0 
2/6 
6/0 
5/0 
3/6 
6/0 
2/6 
4/6 


4/0 


Regent Street, London 


—$—$__—__ 


An Interesting Morning 


A most interesting way of spending the morning, or after. 
noon, is to visit the “Soho Galleries.” You wij find 
here a really wonderful collection of Genuine Antig 
reminiscent of the romance of bygone days. Besetina 
examples of cabinet-making by Chippendale, Hepplewhite, 
and the Brothers Adam, the delicate and graceful lines of 
which can only have been fashioned by true artists real} 
in love with their craft. Contrasted with these are ms 
more massive specimens of Jacobean Furniture; and in 
addition to the Antique, well-made Modern Furniture of 
genuine antique designs most skilfully reproduced, There 
is much to delight both the Connoisseur and the Amateur. 
and no obligation to purchase is entailed by your inspecting 
these Art Treasures applied to Home Decoration, 


THE SOHO GALLERIES 


(GILL & REIGATE), 


73 to 85 Oxford Street, London, W. 
The Largest Stock of Genuine Antiques in London, 








Royal and Imperial Warrants of Appointment, 


REDFERN 


Court Dressmakers Ladies’ Tailors 








Furs Millinery 


Lingerie, &c. 


26 CONDUIT STREET, W. 





TELEPHONE— 
Gerrard 3787. 


Established 1789. 
ROBERT LEWIS, 
CIGAR IMPORTER, 


20 ST. JAMES’S STREET, LONDON, 8.W. 





The largest selection of CABINET GOODS of all the 
leading Havana Brands, of the highest quality only. 





INSPECTION INVITED. 


CODE— TELEGRAMS— 
A.B.C. 5th. Intimidad, London. 








a) 


CLERICAL, MEDICAL AND GENERAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


15 St. James’s Square, London, §&.\i. 





BONUS YEAR. 


Persons who effect Profit Policies before the 
end of June will receive 


A FULL YEAR’S BONUS. 
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ALLIANCE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Heap Orrick: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C, 


ACCUMULATED FUNDS EXCEED £18,090,000, 


Chairman: 
Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, GC.V.O. 


JRE OPERATIONS OF THE COMPANY EMBRACE 
ALL BRAXCHES OF INSURANCE, 
pEaTH intaiee-eaah tie of Wiis bias tan ene 
——ty the Company providing for the rayment of Death Duties 
thus avoiding the necessity cf disturbing Investments at & 
time when it may be difficult to realise without loss, 


mcOME TAX.—Under the rrovisions of the Act, Income Tax is 
not payable on that portion of the Assured’s income which 1S 
devoted to the payment of annual premiums on an assurance 
on his Nfe or cn the life of his wife. Having regard to the 
amount of the Tax, this abatement (which is limited to one- 
sixth of the Assured’s income) is an important advantage to 
vee f all classes of I 
lars © re nsurance, together with Forms 
at Butement of Accounts, may be had on cupliention to of the 
Company's Offices or Agents, Applications for Agencies invited.” 
ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager, 


FOR WHITSUN. 
THE CENTRE CLIFF HOTEL, 


SOUTHWOLD, SUFFOLK. 


The most beautifully situated Hotel on 

the East Coast, in the centre of a most 

interesting country. Lovely walks and 

drives through miles of gorse- and 

heather-covered commons to the old- 

world villages of Dunwich, Blythburgh, 
and Walberswick. 


GOLF (18 Holes). TENNIS. 


FOR SALE AND TO LET. 
CHOOL FOR SALE. GOOD MIDDLE CLASS. 
Established 1869. Situate in large West of — ~y~ Town. Principal 


retiring. Splendid opening for a or Gentleman with 
} egy me J Degree. tome ef Payment. ed -P.,” Box No. 478, 


The Spectator, 1, Wellineton Btrest, Steen, Landon, W 

JOR SALE—GYMNASTIC and DANCING 
a —————— wm . ome for yy and physical — 
re a Ps a oe i Wotinge Sire — 
Gwrand, Lenten, WC. 


FISHING. 


—————, 














—— 


CARDINAL & HARFORD, 


ORIENTAL CARPETS, 
ANTIQUE & MODERN. 





108-110 High Holborn, Londen, W.C. 


Established 119 years. 





CORONATION GIFTS 


FOR CLERGY IN POOR PARISHES. 


It is hoped that, to commemorate this year of the 
King’s Coronation, a Supplementary sum may be 
contributed amounting to £10,000, half for 
maintaining existing A.C.S8. payments through 
next year, as well as this, without a further 
special appeal, and half for new payments for a 
period of five years, to meet some cases of 
pressing need. 


Gifts promptly contributed would be of very 
great service. They may be sent to CANON 
PETIT, 14 Great Smith Street, Westminster. 
Cheques should be crossed “Coutts, for ace. of 
Additional Curates Society.” 





BY SPECIAL bent’s WATONES AND CLOCKS 
APPOINTMENT | pyitish Exhitition The only Grand Prise awarded 
TO THE KING, ED Hy The py '- ay 

ay it. - 
NEW CATALOGUE free on . 
oie -- fe grat fl ABA 
ers 0 » Bi 
*RADB-UARK. @i Strand, or 4 Reyal <0 








ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 
“UP, BUNGLARY. GLASS" ANB" FIDELIE GUARANTEE ne Risks” 


INSU. 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS "ASSURANCE co. 


mre 
“SURANCE Co , ‘Capital (fully Subsoribed) 1,000,000. = 
64 CORNHILE a Eeepoe 


ARTHUR WORLEY, Secretary. _ 
FISHER’S CORRESPONDENCE CASE. 


Best of all Writing Cases. Expanding 
Gussets. Arrangements for Letters, = 
&c. Write for Illustrations and Catalogue. 


S. FISHER, Ltd., 188 Strand. 











APPOINTMENTS a AND WANTED. 
CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSIO FORTHCOMING EXAMINATION, 
UNIOR APPOINTMENTS in CERTAIN DEPART- 

MENTS (18-19}) Ist June. The date is the latest at which 

cations can be received. must be made on forms to be obtained, 

with particulars, from the 'ARY, Civil Service Com mission, Burlington 
Gardens, London, W. 


YOUNTY BOROUGH OF MIDDLESBROUGH 
Eo MMITTEE 


Appointment of Teed i 
>= Committee invite « 


The Middlesbro pphications 
ition of Head ss of the Kirby Secondary School to be o 





“for the 
ned in 


tember, 1911. The’ School is a. to places for about 200 gir 

50 bays below the of 9 t should hold a degree 
tome University of of the United ingviom - an eruivalent _ | 

experienced in Secondary School teaching an training 
Pupil Teachers. "Salary 1 £200 annum ~ to £250. 

‘orms of tion will supplied on receipt of a stamped addressed 
foolscap en A accompanied by copies of not more than 
= recent ote should reach the undersigned not later than May 

a, 1911. 


Canvassing in any form will disqualify, 


Education Offices, Mu 
SADDLE ASBNOUGH. ay 2, 1911. 


HE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 


APPOINTMENT of LECTURER in in ENGLISH LANGUAGE and 
LITERATURE. 

The Council are about to appoint a LECTURER in ENGLISH LANGUAGE 
and a gy 


J. 8. CALVERT, Secretary, 








> a £200 per annum, a must reach the 
undersigned, from m further particulars may obtained, by the 20th 
May, 1911. W. M. GIBBONS, Registrar. 





ICTORIA COLLEGE, JERSEY.—The PRINCIPAL- 

SHIP will be VACANT at the end of the summer term. Particulars 

GREFFIER, Greffe ot. Helier’ 4, t “3 FR. — By oan 
ja ee ey must be sent, om or before Saturday, May 20th, 1911. 7 


HE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD, 
The Council of the University of Sheffield is about to appoint a LIBRARIAN, 
wy yl ey 

rther particulars may be obtained from W. M. GIBBONS, Registrar. 
THESHIEE COUNTY COUNCIL. 


Buercises is spurired Ox: 4 & County Training 
Secondary School, Crew: 








An Instructress in Ph 
College, Crewe, and the 

Applicants must be train 
Exercises and must be competent to train students to take classes in accord- 
ance with the Syllabus of Physical Exercisesissued by the Board of Education, 
— £120 per 

— for the’ post, together with copies of three recent testimonials, 

she be sent to the Secretary of the Training College, Education Office, 
Crewe, on or before Monday, 22nd May, 1911. 


\ K J ANTED, SEPTEMBER, IN GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL, 
Degree North of! En and good experience essential. yo ye to 
ifcations. and hE gy Apply, HEAD — —7_ 7: Box No. 480, Srhe 


ctator, 1 Wellington Stre Street, Stran 
RADFORD GIRLS’ Gninwin SCHOOL. 
Wanted in ——=. (1) Mistress special 

Engli Literature. (2) Mistress for Mathematics and some 

Science. Ad eR for Composition and Oral work in hi 

Salaries from £120, according te experience. Apply to the HEAD 

oo COUNCIL of the GIRLS’ PUBLIC DAY 
SCHOOL TRUST will APPOINT a HEADMISTRESS of =~ 

Central) Hi annum and capitation Fees, 


at 4 ~4 the form in appbcation should be made, 
may. be ghiaived from the Secretary of the Trust, Broed Broadway Court, West- 
minster, S. 

EST RIDING COUNTY ee MC Ike 


a ao an Assistant Master who f_| - a 

Elementary Mathematics, and must have good qualitica either French 

wh, £140 and rising according to scale. 
at 

Se ane Ge ee eS bie 














Forms of 
hg 
Master. 











are obtainable 
May 25th. W. IRELAND, Head a 
Wo rest si Septem ber, in a sane Public Sehbool, noa- 
resident ASSI Rn by , Degree 

essential; (ii.) ee ee tan — 
cnsential; “44 nid ake French by direct 

chi er Kngtsh. Initial wy according te, Tgncth “a 
ond ng 

t with full te., to 

overeoe Apply #  F detaila, age, © 
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ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. 


The Headmastership of this School will be vacant in September next owing 
to the resignation of the Rev. E. I. A. Phillips. By the terms of the Scheme 
the Headmaster must be a Member of the Church of England, but it is not 

uired that he should be in Holy Orders. : é 
e endowment of the Trust consists of fine modern buildings, well equipped, 
20 acres of land and an income from investments amounting to about £1,550 
@ year. 
urther information may be obtained from the Clerk to the Trustees, W. W. 
MATHEWS, Solicitor, Tavistock, to whom all particulars must be sent on 
or before Saturday, the 27th May, 1911. 


EQUIRED for the GIRLS’ COLLEGIATE SCHOOL 
(Government High School), PORT ELIZABETH, Cape Colony, a 
MUSIC MISTRESS to teach mainly Solo Singing and Elocution and probably 
Pianoforte. Must have a pure accent, a good Diploma from the Royal College 
or the Royal Academy of Music, and have had success and good experience in 
teaching the subjects required. Good salary, with board, residence and 
laundry during school terms, and yoomee out paid on condition of a three years’ 
we he School is of high standing, and the conditions are exception- 
al ood. SERIY, giving full particulars, age, education, experience, &c., to 
M GRUNER, 539 Cambridge Street, Hyde Park, W. 








Rageous for the GIRLS’ COLLEGIATE SCHOOL 
(Government High School), PORT ELIZABETH, Cape Colony, a 
referably with a Science Degree, to teach Botany, Nature 
Study, Geography, Elemen Mathematics with Arithmetic. Degree 
(or Oxford or Cambridge equivalent), training and experience essential. 
Salary £130, with board, residence and laundry during school terms, and 
_—- ont paid on condition of a three years’ Agreement. The School is of 
igh standing, and the conditions are exceptionally gos. Apply, giving full 
—— age, education, experience, &c., to MISS GRUNER, 59 Cambridge 
treet, Hyde Park, W. A.U.W.T. Members are specially invited to apply. 


ORCESTERSHIRE EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
OLDBURY SECONDARY SCHOOL. ; 
A HEAD MASTER is required for the above School, as from the beginning 
of the School Year 1911-12. 
The person appointed must have a thorough knowledge of Secondary Schools 
working under the Secondary School Regulations of the Board of Education, 
must hold an Henours Degree, and must have special qualifications in Sci 


FORM MISTRESS, 





ee ee 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEG 
President—Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B., M.P. E. 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.8., and Mrs, ALEXANDER. “The Stag niPte—4. 
Medical Lecturers and experienced Teachers in every branch of amate of 
ing, including a Swedish Mistress from the Royal G Train. 
Stockholm, Educated Women are trained as Scientific ‘eachers of 
enantio. — ee and Swedish Educa’ and 
edi ymuastics, assage, neing, Swimming, Outdoor 
Diplomas and Gold Medals awarded to successful students, Games, de, 
ECRETARIAL TRAINING.—Students who show capacity for secretarial 
work have the ay of — g knowledge of Shorthand, Typewri 
Correspondence, Book-keeping, English Literature, French and German, Rant? 
ences permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the 
and Rev. E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further particulars from the SECRETAGS™ 





LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM, 
“~ BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford, Principal, Miss STANSFELD, Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, M » Anatomy, Physi. 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, ke.’ 


St FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD. 


Head-Mistress—Miss LUCY SILCOX. 
St. Felix School stands in twenty-four acres of ground about a mile from the 
sea on the bracing Suffolk coast. 


| f BATE ARES, MALVERN WELLS, SCHOOL FOR 
Elder Girls offers excellent opportunity for girls wishing to specialize 


in any branch of study or preparing for scholarship and entrance E: 
Also gardening side, which provides thorough ining in practical gardening, 
poultry-keeping and bee-keeping. Principal, Miss A. Judson, M.A. 
ARROGATE COLLEGE, YORKSHIRE. 
First-grade residential school for Girls, with TWO 
grounds—one for training of Students in DOMESTIC SUBJECTS, and the 
other as JUNIOR SCHOOL for pupils under 12, Strong Staff, newly built 


remises, tine grounds. Lacrosse, Hockey, Cricket, Tennis, Swimming, 
ead Mistress, Miss M. E. Jones, B.A. P . 











ial Houses in College 





The salary will be £250 per annum, non-resident. 

Applications should be sent in to the DIRECTOR OF EDUCATION, 37 
Foregate Street, Worcester (from whom forms of application and further 
particulars may be obtained), together with copies of not more than three 
recent testimonials, not later than May 3ist. [Q. 128.] 


ARTLEY UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
SOUTHAMPTON, 
The Council is desirous of ap 
Secretary to the Building Fund of the proposed new College buildings. 
Preference given to someone who has had experience in organizing the 
collection of funds and the formation of Committees. 
Applications for the appointment must be made on or before 20th May, 1911. 
Particulars of appointment and salary may be obtained upon application to 
the undersigned. 
5th May, 1911. D. KIDDLE, Registrar. 
ANTED—Responsible Administrative Post with human 
interest. Advertiser has had the organization and control of staff 
of 200 in Government Department in England, and several years’ Colonial 
experience. Age 40. M.A. Cambridge, Classical Honours, excellent references, 
Write, stating salary, to Box 5561, WILLINGS, 125 Strand, W.C. 


KX GINEERING PUPIL.—Vacancy in High-Class Works 

for Gentleman's Son under eighteen. Premium. Three years’ course. 
Persona] supervision of M.Inst.C.E. Position after expiration of time assured. 
Box 205, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


O PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—KYNOCH, Limited, 
have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for a FEW 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good education and manners. No premium 
required. Term of Indentures, 4 years.—Apply by letter only to the 
SECRETARY, Kynoch, Limited, Witton, Birmingham. 


AJOR L. A. FORBES, F.R.H.S., Indian Army and 

Government of India Political es. retired through ill-health, 

seeks occupation as Secretary, Private retary, Manager, Steward, Shop- 

walker, or in any position of trust, in which he could save someone responsi- 

bility, labour or trouble ; fruit farming experience in California and England. 
Address: ‘“ Highfield,’’ Elsenham, Essex. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE AFTERNOON LECTURES, 
4345 HARLEY STREET, LONDON, W. 


The following Lectures, open to the ng will be delivered during the 
er Term. 
CYRIL DAVENPORT, V.D., F.S.A., 























Wednesday, May 17th, at 3 p.m. 

upon “ ILLUMINATED MANUSCRIPTS ” (illustrated). 

J. A. CRAMB, M.A,, 

upon ‘‘ KINGSHIP AND EMPIRE,” 
Tickets for each Lecture 3/6, may be had from the Secretary. 


Fridays, May 19th and 26th, at 3 p.m. 





GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


OURNEMOUTH COLLEGIATE SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS. (Bournemouth Collegiate Schools, Ltd.) 
Healthily situated on high ground. Thorough Modern Education. Large staff of 
Graduate Mistresses. Good playing fields. Swedish Gymnasium. Well-equipped 
Domestic Science Department. For prospectus apply to Headmistress. 


T. LEONARDS LADIES’ COLLEGE.—Thorough 
Education given to Gentlemen’s Daughters, with Special Preparation for 
Examinations when desired. Principal, Miss BISHOP.—For Terms, informa- 
tion res ing Boarding, and other particulars apply to the SECRETARY, 


23 Havelock Read, Hastings. 
UEENWO OD, EASTBOURN E-- 
Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A. Lond. (Girton 
College).—First-rate Modern Education for the Daughters of Gentlemen. 
New premises, specially built for a School, o 1906. Large Playing-fields 
and Rink. Tennis, Hockey, Cricket, Swimming. Summer Term begins May 4th. 
Next vacancies in Sevtember. 


ROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX.—* PINEHURST.” 
COUNTRY SCHOOL for GIRLS.—House in unds on edge of 
Moorland, between 600 and 700 feet above sea level. Principal—Miss H. T. 
NEILP, M.A. (Vict.), Class, Tripos (Camb.), i Miss MENNELL 
(trained by Madame Osterberg).—Prospectus on application. 


ELSIZE SCHOOL, 34 Belsize Park Gardens, HAMP- 
STEAD, N.W.—Boarding School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. 
Healthy situation; garden, games, tennis, &c. Swedish gymnasium. 
d education. Modern methods. Great attention paid to English. Special 
a4vantages in M Languages, Music & Art.—Prospectus apply PBINC PAL. 

















inting a qualified gentleman as General | 


JIGHFIELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX 
Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS, 
Private Residential School for the Daughters of Gentlemen, 


SUMMER TERM ENDS JULY 25rm, 1911. 


ENRHOS COLLEGE, COLWYN BAY— 

Lady Principal: Miss HOVEY, B.A.—A high-class School for Girls 
(Boarders only). Fourteen Resident Mistresses and Lady Matron, Fing 
school and house buildings; 14acres of ground with long sea-frontage, sunny 
and bracing. Three Scholarships. Separate Preparatory School. 


T. HILDA’S SCHOOL, FOLKESTONE —MISS 
ABBOTT receives in her well appointed home a limited number of 
daughters of gentlepeople. Careful attention is given to individual character 
and talent, as well as to physical development. Examinations to Uni 
Matriculation Standard taken if desired. Reference is permitted to Miss 
SOULSBY, The Manor House, Brondesbury. 


| Ce? 44 2 HOUSE, NEAR NORTHWOOD, 
Y HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, NEAR LONDON. 

The house is on gravel soil, 400 ft. above sea-level in a beautiful distri 
neighbourhood of Harrow. The grounds of 27 acres are available for 
(six-hole course), Tennis, Cricket, oe, &c. Only resident pupils taken, 
London professors attend. Principals: iss EDDES and Miss SALBERG, 


T. MARY’S COLLEGE, 34 LANCASTER GATE. 
Principal—Miss H. L. POWELL 
(late Head-Mistress of the Girls’ High School, Leeds, and Principal of the 
ET Training renee 
(1) TRAINING COLLEGE for 8 d h Preparation for 
the Cambridge and London Teachers’ Diplomas, and the Certificates 
of the National Froebel Union. 
(2) SECONDARY DAY SCHOOL and Kindergarten. 
FEES :—STUDENTS, Resident, 60-75 gs. a year; Non-Resident, 24-30 gs 
a year, SCHOOL, 24-30 gs. a year. KINDERGARTEN, 9-12 gs. Foon 
A few Boarders are received at the Head-Mistress’s House, 4 Orsett Terrace, 
Hyde Park, W., at 60 gs. a year. 


P RINCESS HELENA COLLEGE, EALING, W. 
President—H.R.H. the PRINCESS CHRISTIAN, 
Visitor—The LORD BISHOP of LONDON. 
Principal—Miss PARKER. 
BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, 
Special attention to Languages, seam, Art, and Music. 
grounds. 
Fees, 66 gs. to 75 gs. a year. Officers’ Daughters, 66 gs. a year. 
IRST CLASS SCHOOL FOR LIMITED NUMBER 
of girls, 25 minutes rail from Paddington. Modern building i 
planned for School. Standing 300ft. above sea level on gravel and s 
surrounded by gardens, lawns and playing fields. The most modern educa‘ 
requirements are combined with the comfort and refinements of home life. The 
health and a development of the pupils receive special attention, as much 
time as possible being spent in the open air. Prospectus and full particulars om 
application to Mr. J. H. Paton, 143, Cannon Street, London, E.C. 


INCHESTER HOUSE SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS- 
ON-SEA.—High and bracing situation, House built for School, 
perfect sanitation. garden and playing-field. Gymnasium, oon tae, 
riding, hockey, and all games. Preparation for Universities, Oxford 
Cambridge Joint Board Examinations, iated 
Mistresses, including French and German; 
Prospectus from the Principal, Miss AGNES BOOTH. 
| ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS. 
HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, 
Miss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A., Dublin, Thorough Education 
on modern lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. 
Pupils pre for advanced Examinations and for the Universities 
pale a ealthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &c. 


St- PAUL’S GIRL’S SCHOOL, BROOK GREEN, 
HAMMERSMITH. 

The next Foundation Scholarship Examination will be held on July 

and 6th. Candidates must be registered before Tuesday, June The 

holders of po are exempt from the payment of tuition fees. Apply te 

the HIGH MISTRESS. 



































ED 





(HELTENHAM LADIES’ COLLEGE. 
SECONDARY TRAINING DEPARTMENT. 
A Scholarship of £40 is offered by the Council of St. Hilda’s College, Cheltes- 


ham, as from September, 1911. Candidates must hold a University degree (oF 
equivalent), and prepare for a University Teacher’s Diploma during the session. 





Applications must be made, on or before 25th July, 1911, to the SECRETARY, 
Ladive’ College, Cheltenham, from whom further particulars can be obtained. 
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HERW ELL HALL, OXFORD. EADMASTER Or SMALL PREPARATORY 
Of TRAINING OCt COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, SCHOOL of 12 boys has vacancies. House overlooks the sea. 
Board of Education, by the Oxford Sandy soil. Dry, bracing air, low rainfall, entire absence of fog. Owing to its 
ay —_ for A ya | Training, and by limited —_ the school is particularly suitable for backward and 
oy Syndicate. boys. The Headmaster’s wife is a fully certificated trained nurse. 
Principal : es CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A. Prospectus enh full particulars from M.A. Oxon., c/o J. and J. Paton, 143, 
(late Lecturer in Binnie, ees ter University). Diploma Cannon Street, London, E.C. 82 ee 
students AA ht & ot HELTENHAM COLLEGE. SCHOLARSHIP 
and the Cam ieee, £40 to £20 open to Students with a Degree on Entry. SEAM ATION cm Sane 1th, Oth end Oh. For particulars apply to the 








Seenec Fan 


ENT AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL, SELLINDGE, 
HYTHE.—General School Education combined with Agric. and Hort. 


a ood, 








ery hle 
doors. fees. P 
sewage 143, aes Street, London, E.c. 
SUSSEX. Sunny Brae School. For girls 
Grand position facing sea. ont education, with every 
and comfort. Entire charge of whose parents are 
Principal, Miss WOODWARD. 


OWED SCHOOL FOR GIBLS, 
SKIPTON, YORKSHIRE. 
BOAEDING AND DAY SCHOOL. 














NT (Cambridge), Historical Tripos, 
Head-Mistress Miss BROADBE 
late of Newnham College).—Prospectus may be obtained on 
M.A, Dublin (we SECRETARY, at the School. 
7)DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, 
Preparation for the Universities ; Annual Scho ips. 
DOMESTIC eed a 


ARDING ke oining School. 
.- H KEELING, At A.C.A., 109 Colmore Row, 


Prospectuses, &c., from Mr. 
the h f 
TWO SCHOLARSHIPS are awarded ann entitling olders to free 

















tuition for two years. Examination held in July. For particulars apply to 

the Head Mistress. 

ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. _HELIERS, JERSEY. 

1 cli — t — yy ——— 

Sea-Bathing; beautiful clima grea’ ; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Phy ‘rai Special Terms f 

Piivarr Deughters —For ‘Prospectus apply PRINCI rae - 

T\ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated), 

TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, Recognised by the Board 

. Chairman, Sir William Mathe =, Senses te. @ 6. Mente 

fore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informa- 

tion concerning | Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E, LAWRENCE, 
j ALLASEY GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASEY, 
CHESHIRE.—Boarding-Schvol for Girls. , aw healthy situa- 





tica on the outskirts of — mer three minutes from the twenty minutes 
rail from Liv: 1. istress, Miss VYNER (late 1 Head-Mistress of 
Wallasey Hig Scbeoty -—For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY at 


the School, Telephone : : 381 Li 
(HERINGHAM, NORFOLK, DRAYTON HOUSE 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Finely situated in own grounds. Magnificent 
sea and land view. Sound education with every attention to health and comfort 
< Lae. Games and outdoor exercises. Moderate fees. Entire charge of girls 
hose parents are abroad.—Principals: Miss FRYER and Fraulein HAAS, 


"4 LLENSWOOD, WIMBLEDON PARK, S.W.— —Principal, 
MISS BOYCE, Ya many years colleague of the late ~ Souvestre and 
‘rench is under the kind direction of Madame Beau. 
Several resident English and foreign mistresses. a choice of subjects. 
Preparation for pene | one when desired. Sports in moderation, Special 
attention to health and bearing ; Fine situation and grounds. Terms £150 for 
seniors, £132 for juniors, References to parents of present pupils as well as to 


old friends of the schvol. 

OWELL’S SCHOOL, DENBIGH. 
The ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP eg will be held June 
15th and 16th, at the School and at the Drapers’ Hall, London. 
The value of these Scholarships is such as to reduce all expenses for 
Boarding and Tuition Fees to £20 and £30 respectively. 


must be approved by the Governors. 
Purther information can be obtained from the HEAD MISTRESS, 


Applications should be sent to the CLERK before June 8th. 

_Datieh, bigh, May end, 19 ll. 

UTDOOR LIFE. —FRUIT & FLOWER FARM, NEW- 

BURY.—GARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN. Practical, Theoretical. 

_ ag H. ~ Exam., 1909, trained yy MARAICHER 
renchman, Cai ee Bees, Fruit —— —Princi 

LLY IY HUGHES JONES, F. RECS. joa” 


TAMMERING PERMANENTLY CURED.— 
Adults and boys taken in residence oras daily pupils. Booklet of particu- 

lars and testimonials from Mr. A. C. Schnelle, lis Bedford Court Mansions, 
London, We. Estab. 1905. 

TAMMERERS and all interested in the ouhjoct should 
KJ read a book by one who cured himself after 
STAMMERING, ITS TREATMENT, AND REMINISCE CEs "Op a 
STAMMERER,” post-free. — B. BEASLEY, Dept. O., RY 
Vllesden ae, N.W. 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


(ULAYESMORE § SCHOOL, F PANGBOURNE, BERKS. 
SPECIAL SCHOLARSHIPS, 
I INTERVIEW PLUS EXAMINATION. 

x Based largely on the system of examination used for candidates to the Royal 
_ Celiege, Osborne, and to be adopted for the Army Entrance 
4008, 

i ent Scholarships—four of £50 eack and four of £30 each—will be awarded 
aly. Entries to be made by ‘July 5th. For particulars apply to the Bursar. 


}PSOM COLLEGE _—Preparation for Universities, Navy, 
v} ree aaical,, and other Gomme. Chantel and Meter sites 
ving Scholarships to Universities and Roepitals. ”: 
ata cost & cost of over £20,000, = —- oon Apply, Th 


dile. Samaia, The F 





























separate 
leaving 





DUGBY SCHOOL.—Major and Minor Founda- 
A Boys are ommiell at A Entrance Examinations 
& reduced tuition fee of poe Particulars from 


Training for Farming, Land Souney and Colonies. Special care 
devoted to pon — and delicate boys, Sons of gentlemen, 15 to 18. e7 thy 
open-air life. One Tutor to four students. yy F, JENKI NS, B.A, 
Cantab., and N. F. RICHARDSON, F.Z.8., F.B.G 

“PSWICH SCHOOL 
Head-Master: A. K. WATSON, M.A. (late Assistant-Master Rugby School), 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION—June 29th and 20th. SIX ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS for boarders, and OTHER SMALLER SCHOLARSHIPS 
to be awarded. Apply HEAD- MASTER, School House, Ipswich. 














OURTENAY HOUSE, KELLY COLLEGE, TAVI. 
STOCK.—Healthy situatica. All modern Public School requirements, 
Army leaving Certificates. Domestic arrangements under personal supervision 
of Mrs. Linnell, who ig a trained nurse with highest references. Terms 
moderate, rate. Scholarships.—Apply, W. LINNELL, M.A.Oxon. 


ING’S SCHOOL, ROCHESTER. 
Headmaster : Rev. R. F. ELWYN, M.A 
SIX SCHOLARSHIPS (three reserved for sons of clergy), and FOUR HOUSE 
EXHIBITIONS offered next July. Valuable Exhibitions to Universities, 


Army Class. New Science Laboratories recently opened. Other considerable 
additions contemplated. Apply for Scholarship particulars, etc. to H 
or Secretary. 





EIGHTON PARK SCHOOL, 
NEAR READING. 


Public School for Boys from 12 to 19. Forty-five acres of park and playing- 
fields ; swimming-bath, laboratories, &c. 

For Honours List, Prospectus, particulars of Scholarships, and other 
information, apply to the Head-Master, C. L EVANS, M.A., at the School. 








RESTON HOUSE SCHOOL, CHARTERS TOWERS, 

E. GRINSTEAD.—This School has several distinctive features. It makes 
as a 5: methodical modern teaching preparatory for the Public Schools, 

for B.N.C., Osborne. 

Many letters can be shown from Parents testifying to highly successful 
Public School cayers of boys of average ability as well as of Scholarship 
Winners, Views of house and | grounds and terms on n application, 

AILEYBURY COLLEGE, HERTFORD— 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, NOVEMBER Mth, L5th, 16th, 
Eleven Entrance Scholarships, value from £50 to £25 per annum. 
Scholarships and various Grants specially allotted to Sons of Clergymen.— 
For particulars apply to the BURSAR. 


“ALVERN COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMI- 

NATION, MAY 30th and 3ist, and JUNE Ist. One of £87, five or 

more of £50, five or more of £30 (£21 for Day Boys) per annum. Paber Exhi- 

bition of £12 awarded to the boy who does t in examination. Council 

Nominations, value £12 p.a., may be awarded to boys who do well bat fail to 
obtain a scholarship. Partic ulars from HEADMAST "ER or SECRET ARY. 











RADFIELD COLLEGE, BERKS. 


THREE SCHOLARSHIPS, value 90 guineas per annum, and FOUZ or 
MORE EXHIBITIONS value from 50 to 60 guineas per annum. 

Examination on June 30th (Preliminary) and July 5th and 6th (Final). 
Candidates must be under 15 on Sept. 20th. One Scholarship will be reserved 
for MODERN SLIDE candidates, and one Exhibition for ARMY candidates, 
if boys of sufficient merit present themselves. Apply to the Secretary. 


( UNDLE SCHOOL. SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIPS. 
An EXAMINATION will be held in July, 1911, beginning TUESDAY, 
July 4th, when the following Scholarships will be competed for, viz. TWO 
SC HOLARSHIPS of £70 a year, THREE SCHOLARSHIPS of £# a year, 
FOUR or more HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS of £30a year. Further particulars 
can be obtained from the HEADMASTER, The School, Oundle. 
ERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL, EC, 


Five Entrance Scholarships for boys under 14 on June 11th, 1911; will be com- 
peted for on May 30th and Sist, and June Ist. For particulars apply to the 
Secretary. 


LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 


situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships to the Univer- 


ERM BEGAN a ea May 4th, 1911, 
Head-Master—C, W. ATKID SON, M.A. Cantab. 


TARETBOURNE COLLEGE. 
President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rev. F.S. 
ILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Spec ial Army and 

Engineering Classes. Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School. Cadet 

Corps. New buildings, racquets and fives courts, swimming-bath, &c. Exhibi- 

tions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. NEW TERM BEGAN, M AY Sra. 


GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youths 
Trained on Farm of 1,000 acres for Home or Colonies, Blacksmiths’ work, 
Carpentry, Biding, and Shooting tsught, Open- ~air life for delicate boys. 
OVER COLLEGE.—For information as to ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS reserved for sons of OF FICERS 
and CLERGY, application should be made to the Head-Master, the Rev. F. de 
W. LUSHING ‘ON, M.A., The School House, Dover College, or to the 
BURSAR, The e College Ci Close, Dover College. 
MATHEMATI. 


YLIFTON COLLEGE.—CLASSICAL, 

CAL, MODERN LANGUAGE, NATURAL SCIENCE, and MUSIC 
SCHOLARSHIPS, May, 1911. Ten or more open to Competition, value from 
£25 to £100a year. Also a Scholarship for Army Candidates.—Particulars and 
conditions from HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY, The College, Clifton, 


Bristol. 
ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL, 
Prep. for Duivensity, Army, noe , Scientific, and Medical Life, 
Junior School, quite c, and life; successful prep. for 
ra¥; Schoo! and for Navy. —Apply y HEAD-MAST ‘ER, School House. 


XNOUTH LODGE SCHOOL, LOWESTOFT. 
for the Public Schools and Osborne. 
Rev. W. RICHMOND PHILLIPS, M.A. 














Healthil 
sities, T 





























Secretary, 





Head. 
SCHOLARSHIPS GAINED at Rugby, Marlborough, Haileybury, Cheltenhgge, 
Malvern, Oundle, Felsted, Lancing, t, Weymouth, 











ETCHWORTH SCHOOL, HERTS.—Co-educational: 
aims at developing physique, intellect, and character, Thorough education 

on modern lines from 6 yrs. upwards, preparing without break for Universities 
and Professions. Handicrafts well taught. Bracing air, model buildings. 
Expert care of delicate boys.—Principal, J. H. N. STEPHENSON, M.A. Oxon. 


LENALMOND SCHOLARSHIPS, 1911 

The EXAMINATION will be held on JULY 12th and 13th, SEVERAL 
CYEN SCHOLARSHIPS (ranging from £60 to £20): also the McQUEEN 
SCHOLARSHIPS of £50 for sons of Officers. Age limit, 15 on September 
$0, 1911, For further information apply to the Warden (Rev. Canon Hyslop), 
Trinity College, Glenalmond, Perth. 


|} ADLEY COLLEGE. 

TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS, varying from £80 to £20 
in value, will be OFFERED for competition on July 6 and 7 next. Exhibi- 
tions for the Army class will be awarded at the same time.—Apply to the 
WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 


YHERBORNE SCHOOL. 
}K) AN EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, open to BOYS 
under 15 on August Ist, will be held on JULY 18th and following days. 
Further information can be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER, School House, 
Sherborne, Dorset. 


TJILL CREST, SWANAGE. Boys Prepared for Public 
Schools and Navy. Arrangements for sons of parents residing abroad. 
PRINCIPAL, A, C. B, Lloyd, M.A. (Marlborough and Oriel, Oxford.) 


| ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.— 

FOURTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on WED., June 14th-16th 
fur Classics, Maths., or Modern Subjects. Classes for ARMY, NAVAL 
CLERKSHIPS, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c. Laboratories 
approved fcr Medical Study. Well-equipped JUNIOR SCHOOL for boys from 
$to 13. 5 Boarding-houses.—Head-Master, Rev. C. R. L. McDOWALL, M.A, 
] IFFICULT, Delicate and Backward Boys. An Oxford 

Graduate has a few vacancies for Boys of 14-18 years of age who require 
special attention. Specially bracing situation. No cramming undertaken, 
— igh me oc particulars, apply C. WATSON, The Old School House, Hing- 
ham, Norfo.k. 


Rees or DELICATE BOYS prepared for Uni- 
versity and other Exams. by former Assistant at Uppingham. Modern 
languages. Many refs.—Rev. A. BOWLKER, M.A., Normanton, Stamford. 

T leotere SCHOOL, LONDON, N.W.—The next 
ai EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBI- 
“LIONS will be held on June 29th and two following days, Applications 
should te made at once to the Bursar. 


7 ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET.— 
4 An EXAMINATION FOR SCHOLARSHIPS tenable in the School 
will be held on July llth, 12th, 13th. For full particulars apply to the 
LiEADMASTER, 

A LDENHAM SCHOOL, near ELSTREE, HERTS. 
Px An Examination will be held at the School on June 8th and 9th, 1911, 
for TEN or ELEVEN OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, six JUNIOR PLATT of £30, 
and four or tive (HOUSE) of £20, all tenable for three years, and open to boys 
under 15 on May Ist. Under certain conditions the Junior Platt and House 
Scholarships are tenable together. Further particulars may be had from Rev. 
A. H. COOKE, M.A., Head Master. 


| LANDOVERY COLLEGE, 8. WALES. PUBLIC 
4 SCHOOL. Moderate Fees. Scholarship Examinations (at Private 
gy March 30th and 3lst.—Rev. W,. W. POOLE HUGHES, M.A.,, 
Varden. 


Reral NAVY. 


Prospectuses and particulars of Schools preparing for the ROYAL NAVAL 
COLLEGE, OSBORNE, will be foewarded free of charge on application to 
Messrs. J. and J. PATON, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 

] OYAL NAVY.—Parents thinking of the Royal Navy as 

) a profession for their Sons can obtain (without charge) full particulars 
of the rerulations for entry to ROYAL NAVAL COLLEGE, OSBORNE, the 
PAYMASTER AND MEDICAL BRANCHES, on application to Mr, J. W. 
GIEVE, 65 South Molton Street, London, W. 


FOREIGN. 


pORAViss SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 
CHATEAU DE PRANGINS, Nyon, Lake of Geneva. 
Specially recommended by Members of the Lausanne Prangins Old Boys’ 
Society, 13 Walbrook, London, E,C, 


Headmaster: Rev. OTTO MENZEL, 
































FRENCH EDUCATION for Boys from 13 to 17. Special attention to Com- 
mercial Subjects and modern languages. Protestant religious teaching. Gym- 
nasium ; workshop; lake bathing, boating and fishing; tennis court in own 
park and playfield for sports; Alpine excursions. TERMS, INCLUDING 10 Days’ 
TOUR IN THE ALPS, £0) pek ANNUM. For full particulars apply to Headmaster 
at Pranginus, or to Secretary, L.P.O.B.S., as above. 


H ° LIpDpDaY CoOUBSE SB 
INTERNATIONAL GUILD, 
6 Bue de la Sorbonne, Paris. 





JULY, AUGUST, SEPTEMBER. 


PHONETICS, CONVERSATION, GRAMMAR, FRENCH dHISTOBY 
and LITERATURE, 


For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY. 
JARIS.—An English lady highly recommends a French 


_ barrister’s widow and two daughters, who receive two young English 
urls. Comfortable family and pleasant social life. Position agreeable, airy, 
frealthy. Summer holidays spent in the country. French lessons by certifi- 
cated teacher, and piano and harmony lessons can be arranged. Special terms 
for two girls coming together for a year. References exchanged.—Miss 
BARLOW, The Red House, Stanmore. 
( N THE CONTINENT. 
Prospectuses and full particulars of reliable Schools, Tutors and 
families in 
FRANCE, BELGIUM, GERMANY, AND SWITZERLAND, 
will be forwarded free of charge on receipt of detailed statement of require- 
ments by Messrs. J. and J. Paton, 143 Cannon St., London, E.C., who have an 
intimate knowledge of the best establishments, personally inspected, 








TEPPE.— Rev. CHARLES MERK, wy A 
BRITISH CHAPLAIN, formerly Master at Uppingham az PhD, 
Pupils nlsced with Poencht fart i nee sO nierty sami 
wu r i j Ps 
Adiress; BRITISH CHAPLAIN. Dieppe. Holiday pupils received = 


HATEAU D’OEX., SWITZERLAND — 

~~ ae Sees eee Se. Head-Master: T. REEVE, 
A. Oxford. pares for i ch and 

strong subjects, Bracing climate. Altitude "3500 test” nell and Gemma, 


RENCH LESSONS.—PARIS.—The WIDOW of Psat 
LTALOT, BECEIVES 9 for RATING GUESTS wantin y tt” 
e Vaugirard, close to the Luxembourg Palace tnd ease — Address, 61 Bag 


tl. 
On CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE—An ENGLIS 
LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her H 
near Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special fannie 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching’ 
Cc » German, Opportunities for every form of healthy en} Art 
Courses of Practical French Cookery (skilled chef) and of oyment, 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK. Dj 


ARIS.—Mlle. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
RECEIVE a few GIRLS to Study Languages, Music, and Art 
first-class Professors. Practical Cookery and Dressmaking: Onl with 
spoken. Beautiful house with a large garden in Auteuil, the ‘healthier 
of Paris, near the Bois. Concerts and Galleries attended.—A pply, “Bun 
Docteur Blanche, Paris. ’ de 














SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 
GCHOOLS in ENGLAND or ABROAD fq 





M J. and 5° PATON = 

essrs, J. an . A ving an intima’ 

the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this A. oni A 

Continent, will be aa to aid parents in their selection by 

sending (free of charge) prospectuses and full iculars of 

— 2 F ow eer nae Whee writing 
ease 8 e age of pupil, istrict preferred, i 

Tien of the fees to be > . “— and give come 
PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1910. 1,1% 

red cloth, 28. post-free, 2s. 64, 700 Schools, 900 Iilustratons ad 
. an a . ucatio Agen 143 Street, 

London, E.C. Telephone: 5053 Central. - eames 


> ee. oo ea2e ss @ By 

Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relati 
CHOICE OF SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abewe 
are invited to call Le or send fully detailed particulars to 

— , essrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
who for nearly 40 years have been closely in touch with leading 
educational establishments. d ” 
dvice is given free of charge. 
36 Sackville Street, London, W. 


CHOOLS for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND ani 
ABROAD.—Prospectuses of the leading Schools, and every informs 
tion, supplied to Parents FREE OF CHARGE. Please state 

pils’ ages, locality preferred, and approximate school fees 
esired.—UNIVERSITY SCHOLASTIC AGENCY, 122 Begont 
Street, W. Established 1858. 


CHOOLS and TUTORS. 
Prospectuses and reliable information will be supplied free of chargs 
} — particulars of their requirements (locality desired, 
lees, &c. 
Messrs. TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, Ltd, 
who have a wide knowledge of all the leading educational establish. 
ments for boys and girls at home and cecal, many of which they 
have personally inspected. 
162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone: 1136 City, 


O INVALIDS. — REGISTER of Residences of 
DOCTORS WHO RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS—Town, Country, 
Seaside—sent free of charge. The Register states terms, &c., and is illu 
trated.—_MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Strand, W.C, 
Telegraphic Address: ‘‘ Triform, London.” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard). 


OMPETENT ASSISTANCE to PARENTS in CHOICE 
of SCHOOLS gratis by University Men and old Schoolmasters, who 
only recommend Schools personally visited. Publishers of “THE 
SCHOLASTIC GUIDE,” Assistant Masters, Mistresses, Governesse, 
In uced, “THE” SCHOLASTIC AGENCY CO., Ltd, Messm. 
Pocer (Cantab.) and Brownz (Oxon.), 217 PICCADILLY, W, 
Telephone: 1567 GERRARD. 


ORKERS AND WORK.—Students’ Careers Associa 

tion (in connection with the Central Bureau for the Employment of 
Women).—President, Miss PENROSE, Principal Somerville College, Oxford. 
Principals of Colleges and Schools who are anxious to help Students to a wise 
decision regarding their future careers are invited to join the above Associa- 
tion with a view to obtaining up-to-date and expert information on employment 
questions. No Fees for Membership.—Further particulars may be had from 
the SECRETARY, Central Bureau, 5 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, W, 
Tel. 5060 Mayfair. 























HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 
T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
Hotel comfort, with Hydro advantages, Every kind of Bath, Massage 
and Electricity. ; Resident physician (M.D.) 





SHIPPING AND PLEASURE 


B.M.S. ““DUNOTTAR CASTLE” (7,000 tons; 5,625 horse-power). 


24 4s—WHITSUNTIDE CRUISE to the ISLE OF 
WIGHT, DARTMOUTH, DIEPPE, &c., from London, and Lack 
215 15s.—NORTH CAPE AND NORWEGIAN FJORDS. 
CORONATION NAVAL REVIEW. 
4 14s. 6d.—On the finest British Channel Pleasure Steamer, 
8.8. BEN-MY-CHREE (14,000 horse-power). " 
THE CRUISING COMPANY, LTD., 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 


ISS BISHOP'S PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS, 
GENTLEMEN AND GENTLEWOMEN. June 30th, Driving Tow 
among the AMPEZZO DOLOMITES (S. Tyrol). Later—HOLLAND, Swit. 
ZERLAND, DANUBE, and CONSTANTINOPLE (overland). ALGERIA 
(Garden of Allah).—Miss Bishop, “Haslemere,” Wimbledon Park Rd., 8.W 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
REEN and ABBOTT, 473 Oxford Street, W., giv? 
EXPERT ADVICE for ALTERATIONS and REDECORATION of 


TOWN and COUNTRY HOUSES. Inspection of Exclusive Fabrics. Ww 
Papers, &., invited, Tel,; 3,500 Gerrard, 
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LD FA 
0 Artifeial 7 

i oria.— a 
sem iM patablished 1833, {heen 
= — 

— ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 
; wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 
turers Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. If 
ded VF 3 t, value per return, or offer made.—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford 
Est. 100 years. 


LSE TEETH BOUGHT.—Send to us any old 
Teeth you have for disporal. Most liberal offers by the largest 

R. D. and J. B, FRASER, Ltd., Desk 146, Princes Street, 
Bankers: Capital and Counties, 


prwarded ly pos 


Street. London. ———— 
OCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS. Supplied b 
1 to the Royal Household at Sandringham, Guaranteed by F. 
Jo 5 ZS, who destroyed plague of them at Sheffield Workhouse, 1896, 

yowarth, ded by Dr. H. Woodward, F.R.S., and Canon Kinton Jacques, R.D. 

Becommende HOWARTH & FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Rd., Sheffield 








—Tins 1/3, 2/3 4/6-— 

URLIC-HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 
yl “ Association, Ltd., manages 85 Licensed Inns. Ask for List 
ry TAKE £1 SHARES. 5% paid regularly since 1599. 

aL 


PRHA., BROADWAY CHAMBERS, WESTMINSTER. 
T,PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 


P| 
4 P! 4 few Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 
a iand equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. 
qo car "Medical and Nursing treatment. Farming and Gardening. 
a Lawn ‘Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 
Beachange Street East,Livervool, 
EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS 
PURCHASED or LOANS granted thereon by 
The EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, Limited, 
10 Lavcaster Place, Strand, W.C. 
Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 
TT oan ; ~ . J vr 4 ¥ 
URNALISTIC and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
] FOR LADTES.—Rapid systematic coaching. Special course in Journalism 
end of January. Excellent introductions given.—Telephone or write, 
THE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, W. 





1]0W TO WRITE FOR THE PRESS OR TO BECOME 
AN AUTHOR. Interesting and useful booklet free. Literary Corre- 
spondence College (Room L), 9 Arundel Street, W.c, 





RE YOU SATISFIED? 
PURE COFFEE, either ground or in berry, roasted fresh daily, 
jor breakfast or after-dinner use, 5 lbs. for 6s. 3d., carriage forward. 
Canister free with first order. Special terms for annual Contracts. Cash 
with order or banker's reference. Free sample on application to the 
COFFEE MERCHANTS’ COMPANY, 1 Billiter Street, London, E.C. 


(COTCH HOMESPUNS, SUITINGS, COSTUMES, 
N TWEEDS. 
latest styles for Ladies’ and Gent's wear. Patterns post-free; any length cut; 
carriage paid, 


PATON and CO., Manufacturers (Dept. 40), Hawick, Scotland. 
QuMM ER UNDERWEAR in all textures, may be 
h 


bought direct from the Mills, Fit and satisfaction guaranteed. Shrunk 
garments replaced. 

Our Book with Patterns is free. Write for one to-day to Dept. 16, Atheenic 

Mills, Hawick, Scotland. 











APPEALS. 
meee ea Sloe AND §&.P. C. K. 


S.P.C.K. Cuartains at THe Porrs or DeraRTURE AND ARRIVAL 
AND ON BOARD Sauipe. 


During the critical period of Emigration the 8.P.C.K. provides Chaplains 
at Ports to advise emigrants, and on board to minister to them. bout 
£5,000 a year is expended on the work. (Vide letter, Mr. A. H. Wood, 
Spectator, 6th May, 1911.) Last year 179 Chaplains sailed in Ocean Liners 


to Australasia, South Africa and Canada. The Treasurers earnestly appeal | 


for liberal contributions for the maintenance of this important branch of 
the Society's work and for its General Fund, which much needs additional 
support.—S.P.C.K. House, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 


TYPEWRITING 


YPEWRITING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
General MS. 10d. 1,000 words. Carbon Copies 3d. 1,000 words. 
Dramatic Work. Duplicating. 
Accuracy and prompt return guaranteed. Highest testimonials, 
NORA DICKINSON, 1 Sackville Gardens, Liford, Essex. 


RANSLATIONS.—MRS. ROSS'S TYPEWRITING 
OFFICE, 5, Grocer’s Hall Court, Poultry, E.C., undertakes the trans- 
— of Nah-cnes literary works, either from English into French, Spanish, 
jan, Portuguese, German &c., or vice versa. Thorough literary knowledge 
and best work guaranteed. ‘ . . 


———_—_—_ 





NORWAY. 

NORTH CAPE AND CHRISTIANIA, 
YACHTING CRUISES DE LUXE by R. M.S. P. AVON. 
Twin-serew, 11,073 tons. 

From GRIMSBY AND LEITH. 

July 6* and 21 to North Cape and Fjords (14 days) 

August 5 to Fjords GS ww ) 
August 19 to Fjords and Christiania (17 ,, ) 

FROM £1 A DAY. 

* From Southampton July 5. 

For further particulars apply for Illustrated Booklet. R.N. 

R. M. S. P. THE ROYAL MAIL 
ng = " e STEAM PACKET COMPANY. 
London: 18 Moorgate Street, E.C., or 32 Cockspur Street, S.W. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited. 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


—— 


INVESTED FUNDB........£77,000,000. 








The ROYAL SOCIETY for the 
PREVENTION of CRUELTY 
to ANIMALS. 





ROYAL PATRONS : 
HIS MAJESTY KING GEORGE V. 
HER MAJESTY QUEEN MARY. 
HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 


PRESIDENT; 
H.S.H. THE DUKE OF TECK, G.C.V.0. 





The 87th ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of the 
Society will be held at the Royal Society of Arts, John 
Street, Adelphi, London, W.C., on Friday, May 19, 1911, 
at 3 o'clock, Simm Epwarp Warp, K.C.B., K.C.V.O., in 
the Chair. The R.S.P.C.A. Silver Animal Life-Saving 
Medals will be presented by the Rt. Hon, the CounrEss 
or Bective to several of the officials of the Cambrian 
Collieries Combine for heroism in saying pit ponies 
during the recent strike. Application, ete., for admission 
cards should be made to 


EDWARD G. FAIRHOLME, Secretary. 
105 Jermyn Sireet, S.W. 





COBURG HOTEL 


CARLOS PLACE 
GROSVENOR SQUARE 
LONDON 


Principal Features :— 
Quiet Refinement Reasonable Tariff. 
Luxurious Comfort, Unique Position. 


after the dance, the theatre, or whist nourishment. Full benefit iv assured 
drive should be something that by taking the “Allenburys”’ Diet, 
soothes and induces sleep. Alcoholic which is a partially predicested com- 
stimulants disturb the natural rest bination of rich milk and whole wheat 
and fail to nourish. The ideal supper -—the vital food elements Made 
should be easily digested and provide ip a minute—add boiling water only, 
Large Sampic will be sent for 3d, stamps. 
Of Chemists, 16 aud 3/- per tin. 


The “Allenburys” DIET 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Lid., Lombard Street, London. 


EXTRA PIN MONEY. 


We buy all kinds of Old Gold Jewellery, Silver P! 
Pearls, and any article of value; also Old False Teeth. 
Send to us. We will send cash offer. 
If you do not accept our offer we at once return the articles, 
Established more than Half.a-Century, 





onds, Emeralds, 








ALLEN & DAWS, Goldsmiths, 108 London Street, Norwich. 
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INTERESTING ANNOUNCEMENT.| .oprowers AND LENDERS. 


Having acquired on most 
advantageous terms a large 
quantity of superior Second- 
hand and Antique Furniture, 
we are offering same at 
prices which should not 
only appeal to our private 
customers, but to merchants, 
shippers, and visitors from 
abroad. In addition toa 
large selection of old oak, 
we have purchased a vast 
assortment of high-class 
Secondhand Furniture in 
Old-World Styles. Owing 
to the varied nature of the 
stock no catalogue will be 
issued. 





ONLY ADDRESS: 


STORY & TRIGGS 


LIMITED 
152-154-156 Queen Victoria Street, 


LONDON, E.C. 


Built in the World’s Most Famous Engineering Centre, 


™ ARGYLL CAR 


An Engineering Triumph. 


| “ARGYLL’S” are characterised by 
The Embodiment of || ARGYLL’S” are characterised by a 


STRENGTH, | refinement in design, elegance of equip- 

|| ment, true comfort and positive durability. 

| ; : 

STABILITY, | Easy to handle and moderate in price, they 
and a 

l that accuracy of 


SIMPLICITY. | efficacy of a motor. 





possess workmanship 


essential to the 
Write for Illustrated Catalogue 22. 

ARGYLLS, LTD., Head Office and Works, ALexanpria, N.B, 

92/94 Mitchell Street. 

6 Gt. Marlborough Street, W. 


16 Shandwick Place. 
14 Guilford Street, W.C. 


Glasgow Showrooms 
London 

Edinburgh “ ooo 
London Repair Works ... 


THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 


(A Strictly Non-Party Organisation). 
President - FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 
OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To securc the peace and safety 
of the Country and the Empire, and improve the moral and 
physical condition of the people by bringing about the 
adoption of Universal Military Training for Home Cofence. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 
LIFE PAYMENTS. 
£ s. 4. | 
.. 25 0 O| Members oe ose 
ANNUAL PAYMENTS. 
Hon. Vice-Presidents . 5 © 0O| Associates, with Literature 
Members ; al na nas and Journal ... am wn 225 
The Subscription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force is at half- 
rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates. 


BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


s. 4. 
)) 


a 
Hon. Vice-Presidents wo 1010 


Cofonel W. Jv. B. BIRD, Secretary. 
Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 

‘lieaeiiaii 

NOTICE.--The INDEX to the SPECTATOR is published half- 
yearly, from January to June, and from July to December, on the 
third Saturday in January and July. Cloth Cases for the Half- 
yearly Volumes may be oblained through any Bookseller or Newsagent 
or from the Ojice at 1s. Gd. each. By post, 1s. 9d. 





“The borrowing of money is a fine art. It has 
been my fate to be called ‘friend’ by so many of 
its experts that some of their methods are plain 
tome. The man who lends a shilling with a bad 
grace before dinner is reckoned good for half-a- 
crown after he has dined, while his benevolence 
may confidently be relied upon to soar toa guinea 
if approached when smoking his pipe, so genial 
is the influence of tobacco.”—Charles Dickens, 


The genial influence of— 


PLAYER'S 
NAVY MIXTURE 


is acknowledged by all smokers of discernment, 





The Choicest Blend of Tob Ss obtainable 


In Three Strengths— 


“WHITE 
LABEL” 


1d. 
2 per oz. 


MILD and d. 
MEDIUM per 0z. 


1/8 per 4-Ib. tin. 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS, Branch of the Imperial Tobacco Ce, 
(of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd., NOTTINGHAM, will forward 
Testing Samples post free to applicants mentioning this paper. 


WATCHES 
Precision and Quality 


LIKE THOSE MADE BY 


J. W. BENSON, LTD, 


ARE A PURCHASE FOR A LIFETIME, 





BENSON’S WATCHES contain Improve- 
ments all conducing to that Accuracy, Durability, 
and Inexpensive upkeep which should be the main 
features in Watch work, and no other firm can 
equal them. 


Sold at strictly moderate prices for Cash, or on 
“The Times” System of MONTHLY PAYMENTS 
of £1 and upwards. 


Owners write that the £25 “ Field,” £20 
“ Ludgate,” and £15 “ Bank” Watches are of 
“ INCOMPARABLE EXCELLENCE. 
Selections of goods will be sent to intending buyers at our 
Risk and Expense. 
Illustrated Books post free. No. 1 of Watches, from 
£2 to £1,000, Rings (with size card, &c.), No. 2 of 
Clocks, &mpire Plate, Dressing Cases, &c. 


J. W. BENSON, LTD. 


FACTORY: 


62 & 64, LUDGATE HILL, E.C., 


AND 
25, OLD BOND STREET. W. 
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“SPECIAL BARGAINS. 


eorge Lachine Kidston, Esq. 
From the Cellars of to of Finlaystone, N.B. Sold 
S Order of the Executors. 


Lot A—2 doz. bo 


PALE DRY SHERRY, 1892, 


Resembling MANZANILLA 


In our 
opinion 
it Our 
Cash Price 
per doz. 


28/6 


Price 
per doz. 


43/- 





Lot D—12 doz. bots. and 6 doz. half-bots. 


CHATEAU LAROSE, “ssas° 


«. Vintage Claret is in perfect condition, and has 
enh am Corks branded “* Grand Vin. Chatean 
Larose.” (1/- per dozen bottles allowance if Lot is 
taken. Half-bottles 9/9 per dozen.) 


16/6 


26/- 


Lot E—6 doz. bots. and 4 doz. half-bots. 


DEINHARD’S BERNCASTEL 


Pure Still Mosellc from this well-known district, 
bottled in Messrs. Deinhard’s Cellars and bearing 
their well-known label. (32/6 per 24 half-bottles.) 


29/6 


36/- 


Lot K—6 doz. bots. and 4 doz. half-bots. 


CHABLIS. 


Shipped by Bouchard. 
A superior White Burgundy, possessing soft, delicate 
favour. (Half-bottles 12/9 per dozen, 1lj- per dozen 
bottles allowance if Lot is taken.) 


22/6 


36/- 
Lot L—10 Bottles. 


QUARLES HARRIS 1850 PORT, 


Those who appreciate a Dry Vintage Port would do 
well to try this wine. 


The Lot for 
46/6 


Lot M.—4 cases (each 12 bots.) and 2 do, 
(cach 24 half-bots.) 


HEIDSIECK, 1904, raes sec. 


Delicate dry Champagne, with good bouquet. (Half- 
bottles 70/- per 24. 5/- per case allowance if Lot ig 
taken.) 


Per Case. 
65/- 


Lot 0.—6 doz. bots. and 4 doz. half-bots. 


SUPERIOR OLD BEAUNE. 
Shipped by Bouchard Pere et Fils. 


Exceptional value in Burgundy, shipped by this 
eminent firm. Good body and flavour. (11/3 per 
dozen half-bottles. 1/- per dozen bottles allowance 
if Lotix taken.) 


Per Doz. 


19/6 


30/- 


Lot P—12 doz. Bots. 


DEINHARD’S RUDESHEIMER 
thy Aang — cae by Deinhard & Co., and 


29/6 


36/- 
Lot Q.—3 cases bots. and 2 do. half-bots. 


POL ROGE 1904 VINTAGE. 


EXTRA CUVEE DE RESERVE. EXTRA DRY. 
This fine Champagne is in perfect condition, and will 
provea good investment, as there is always an upward 
move for Pol Roger; and the 1900 Vintage is now over 
M40/- per dozen. (Half-bottles 94/6 per 24.) 


‘69/6 


96)- 
Lot R.—3 dozen bottles, 


FINE OLD LIQUEUR BRANDY 10s 


Soft flavoury old Cognac with pleasant aroma. (1/- per 
dozen allowance if Lot is taken.) 


iu. Doz, 


78/- 


102/- 
Lot T.—3 doz. bottles. 


CHOICE OLD BANFF 


12 Years Old. Distiller’s Labels. 


Soft, Creamy Old Highland Malt Whisky, Distilled 
from Scotch Barley. (22/9 per gallon.) 


47/6 


54/- 
Lot U.—10 doz. botties. 


FERREIRA’S CHOICE OLD PORT 


Merk 1887. Beautiful old Wine, which has been lying 
in Wood at the Bodega of the Successors of the late 
Donna Antonia Ferreira in Oporto, and was shipped 
by them to this country. (1/6 per dozen allowance 


if Lot is taken.) Corks sealed “1887” 60/- 


34/6 


Bankers: London County & Westminster, Mincing Lane, E.C, 


CHARLES TUCKEY & 60., Ltd. 


3 MINCING LANE, LONDON, E.C. 








Duty Paid Cellars: 39 FENCHURCH STREET, E.C. 


HEALTH TALKS. 
NERVOUS DISORDERS. THEIR CAUSE AND CURE 


Eight people out of every ten have some form of nerve 
weakness. They may not realise it, but they have it all 
the same. Sooner or later they suffer from one or other 
of the innumerable symptoms which mark this condition, 


Thus, one person may suffer from sleeplessness, another 
from loss of memory, others from depression, great 
fatigue, inability to fix the attention for any length of 
time on a given subject, twitching of different parts of 
the body, and so on, in endless variety. To cure these 
conditions, doctors usually prescribe abundance of good 
food coupled with rest in bed, fresh air and massage, to 
increase the general nutrition. 


The great cause of nervous disorders is undoubtedly 
the using up, too rapidly, of the phosphorus which is 
stored in the body, and is one of our greatest necessities 
for health, 


To cure these sufferers, the phosphorus must be restored. 

Ordinary phosphorus, however, and the common drugs 
which contain it are almost useless. The phosphorus 
must be in the particular form known as “ organic,” and 
in “chemical combination,” as the doctors say. The 
only satisfactory form of phosphorus which answers these 
requirements is Sanatogen, the great revitalising and 
reinvigorating nerve food. It contains “ Organic " phos- 
phorus, “chemically combined” with the body-building 
element of pure milk, which nourishes the tissues in 
a very powerful manner. Sanatogen is, therefore, the 
ideal preparation for all sufferers from any nervous 
condition, 


Most REMARKABLE STATEMENTS. 


Over 14,000 doctors have testified in writing to the 
value of Sanatogen, which is used by the best-known 
people in the country. 

A list of famous users of Sanatogen would fill several 
columns of this paper. Sir Luke White, M.P., writes: 
“My experience of Sanatogen confirms the medical 
opinion ; there is no longer the fecling of fatigue which 
one previously experienced, but there follows from its use 
a distinct restorative effect.” 

Every important medical journal in the world has 
printed articles on Sanatogen’s power. The “ Medical 
Press and Circular” states: “Sanatogen is a perfectly 
ideal food for feeding the brain cells, and in all cases acts 
as a powerful stimulant to the nervous system, The 
wonders brought about by this preparation are no less 
manifold than amazing.” 

Sir Charles Cameron, C.B., M.D., etc., Medical Officer 
of Health and Public Analyst of Dublin, writes: ‘‘ Sanato- 
gen is a substance of the highest nutritive value, containing, 
as it does, a large amount of organic phosphorus —that is, 
phosphorus which is offered to the tissues in exactly the 
form in which it can be easily absorbed. It is an excel- 
lent nerve food.” 


A Free Samptes OFFERED. 


A free sample will be sent to every reader, mentioning 
the Spectator, who writes to Messrs. A. Wulfing & Co., 
12, Chenies Street, London, W.C., and encloses two 
penny stamps for postage. With the sample will be 


sent, free, an interesting little book containing advice 
which, if followed, will materially improve every sufferer 
from nervous disorders and debility. 

Sanatogen always effects a wonderful change for the 
better in every nervous case. 


It will do so in your case. 








There is no doubt of that, 


Write for a sample to-day. 
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2s. NELSON’S NEW NOVEL 
Net. THE CIRONDIN - ° “ - By Hilaire Belloc 


“A complete work of historical imagination.”—Morning Post, 
“It ends with Mr. Belloc at his best.”—Daily News. 


NELSON’S 1s. LIBRARY 
THE LONDON POLICE COURTS - = By Thomas Holmes 


NELSON’S 7d. LIBRARY. 
MULTITUDE AND SOLITUDE - - By John Masefield 
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SCHWEITZER’s 


COCOATINA 


THE PERFECT PURE COCOA 
which does NOT 


constipate, 


*“*THIS IS GENUINE COCOA, "—Laneet, 


**Be sure and give your patients SC 
COCOATINA.”—Sim An DREW Chane ETERS 


Of Grocers, Chemists, and St 
Home, India and  Colonion 


1s. 


Net. 


7d. 


Net. 


SCHWEITZER’S 


PEPTON 


COCOA 
(FRencnr) 


1S. mon oNcLE BENJAMIN - 
Net. PAUL ET VIRGINIE  - 


1s. 


Net. Volume 4. 


= Claude Tillier 
Saint Pierro 


NELSON’S 1911 ENCYCLOPAEDIA. 
To be completed in 25 Volumes. 


GUIDE BOOKS. 


3s. Gd. net. THE BERNESE OBERLAND 


By Julian Crande 


3s. Gd. net. ALPINE PROFILE ROAD BOOK OF SWITZERLAND 


2s. Gd. net. THE BRITISH ROAD BOOK. 


By R. H. V. Ellis, C.T.C. 
NORTH-WEST ENCLAND 
Edited by F. B. Sandford, B.A 





At all Booksellers and Bookstalls. 





DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution, 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest and most Effective Aperient 
for Regular Use, 








CREAT SCARCITY OF CHAMPACNE. 
Vide Morning Post, Feb. 18: 
**All round it may _be stated the in- 
erease = price) is about 30 per cent.” 
© for i] 


DE CREMENAY, 1900 


Grand Vin., Extra Sec. 
68 /= rer vozen sorties. 


VEUVEVICTCIRE,1904 


Private Cuvee, Extra Dry. 
4S /= Per vozen sorties. 














Two admirable wines bought 

direct on the French market at 

low prieces—sold to you at 
low prices. 


HATCH, MANSFIELD & Co., Ltd. 


Send for Price List. 47 PALL MALL, S.W. 


SEA AND SUN TOURS 
TO FRA®CE, SPAIN, PORTUGAL. 
PACIFICLINE TRANSATLANTIC MAIL STRS, 
1 1 p**) ORIANA—(twin screw) 8,008 tons. 
MAY 18th. 
FOR 4 10 { Return Tickets valid 6 months. 
= strated Handbook on Application 
{= 85 18 Mc orgate Street,E.C,, 
LONDON i soaa Cockanor Street, S.W. 
LIVERPOOL f THE PACIFIC STEAM 
MANCHESTER | BAVIGATION COMPANY. 


FINISSEZ VOS REPAS AVEC UN 


Coil NTREAUVU Triple Sec. 
LA MERVEILLEUSE LIQUEUR 


& tous les meilleurs 
Restaurants et Hodtels. 





MEDOG 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine. The quality 
=e 14/6 8/3 


Per Dosen, 
Bots. ¢-Bots, 


of this wine will be found 
wine usually sold at much 
prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found ve superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 


17/6 9 


Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 

3 Doren Bottles or 6 Doren Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 
and Bottles, 

All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO. 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


THE 
CHARITY ORCANISATION REVIEW. 


May, 1911. Price 6d. 
SIR_ALFRED COMYNS LYALL. By Rt. Hon. 
ORD SANDERSON, G.C 
SOCIAL CONDITIONS 4 PROVINCIAL TOWNS. 
WORCESTER. Miss 
q MEALS ; THE PRESENT ‘POSITION. 
y ( AVISON, 
TWO” STUDIES IN SREMPLOTNENT. By Rev, 


. F. Rogers and Col. E. BEeTHELL, 
LONGMANR, GREEN & CO., LONDON, 


- — —_ ss 
Aaatinetinate Sante of the SPECTATOR 
and Communications upon matters of business 
should not be addressed to the Eviror, but 
to the Pusuisusr, 1 Wellington St., Strand. 











will digest anything 


and is perfectly delicious, 


“SUCH A PERFECTLY DIGESTIE 
NUTRITIVE BEVERAGE.”—Guardian = “™ 


In is. 6d. Tins only, 


Of Chemists, Stores, &c, 
Home, India and Colonies, 


SCHWEITZER’S 


DIABETES 


CHOCOLATE, 


A PERFECT CONCENTRATED FOOD ang 
LUXURY for persons suffering from DIABETES, 


In CARTONS at is. each, 


Of Chemists, Stores, 4c. 
Home, India and Colonies, 


H. SCHWEITZER & CoO., Ltd, 
143 York Road, London, N, 





CHAMPAGNE. 
LE DUC & CIE. 


Extra quality, 1900 84/- @dos, 


pence at: 
= Ko aa _ 

There has secentiey been a very heavy 
rise in the prices of Champagnes of all the 
best known brands. Attention is therefore 
specially called to the above brand ass 
first-class wine at a moderate price, whieh 
will bear critical comparison with any @ 
them. 

Samples sent at above prices. 


Carriage paid to any Station in England 


d Wales on orders of 1 dozen bottles 
my 2 p mt bitboaien, and upwards 


BRIDGES, ROUTH & CO, 
(EstapisHEeD St. Michael’s House, 
1763.) Cornhill, London, EG 
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The “Spectator” 


Scale of Charges for 
Advertisements. 
Ovrstpz Pace (when available) 14 Gunveas, 


alte Page (Column). 

Quarter-Page (Half-Column) . 

Narrow Column (Third of Page) 

Half Narrow Column 

Quarter Narrow Column 

Column (two-thirds width of 
) 


ComPanigs, 
Outside Page 
Inside Page 
Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column (halt 
width), 5s.; and 1s, a line for eve additional lime 
(containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 8s. an inch. 
Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. a2 inch. 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width & 
page, 16s. an inch. - 
Broad column following “Publications of the Week, 
15s. an inch, 
Displayed Adverti ti rg to 5, eos. 
Terms; net, 
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The Specimen Book of the new Encyclopaedia Britannica 


ives, by means of actual samples, such a full and systematic representation of the 
new Encyclopaedia Britannica as will enable you to form your own opinion of the 
work. By issuing the Specimen Book at this juncture, moreover, the Cambridge 


University Press makes it possible for you 


to come to a final decision in the matter, 


while the new edition may still be secured at the initial low rate of subscription. 





If you wish to obtain this advantage, your order must be given 
THIS MONTH—for on the S3ist inst., in_less than three weeks, 
the present low rate of subscription will be withdrawn. 





The Specimen Book contains specimens of articles to the number of 155, showing the 


s and Places. 
aged thousands of biographies are represented by 10 
examples, ranging from the very short article (20 lines) upon 
Worrs, the dressmaker, to an extract showing the scale upon 
which Narotgon is treated in the 20-page article by Dr. Holland 
Rose, The specimens include extracts from the articles 
Nrerzscue, CHIPPENDALE, Camogns, Lorp CHaries Beresrorp, 
Neviuwe (family). ; 7 

Among the specimens of the geographical, or gazctteer, articles, 
Formerinaay and FasHopa represent the briefer entries under 
the names of small places, while the fulness of articles dealing 
with im t towns and with countries may be gathered from 
the articles Tunis and Tuntsta, which are reproduced in their 
entirety. Aups represents the articles upon natural features: 
rivers, lakes, mountains, seas, &c. The attention paid to records 
of exploration may be judged by the passage from Porar 
Regions. Four specimens of text maps are given, and a double- 
page specimen of the coloured plate maps. 


History. ae 

The twelve specimens representative of the historical entries 
in the new edition range from an extract showing the scale of the 
article Evrors (12 pages outlining the developments of 15 
centuries), to an extract from the article on the battle of WérTH 
(3 pages relating the events of a single day). Passages from 
Mmopis Acres, Feupa.ism, Crusapes, show the elaboration, under 
separate headings, of events and tendencies outlined in the 
general article Evrops, while the histories of individual countries 
are represented by extracts from Tue Unirep Srares and from 
Porrueat. Among the articles dealing with ancient civilisations, 
extracts are given from Professor Arthur Evans’s Crers, Dr. 
Eduard Meyer's Persia, and from Rome, by Mr. H. Stuart Jones 
and Professor Conway. 


Religion. 

The comparative method which characterises the treatment 
of religion throughout the work is exhibited in two extracts from 
the main entry Reticion. AscrTicism represents the articles 
dealing with customs common to a number of religions. Extracts 
from BuppHism and Mrruras show the scale upon which main 
and subordinate religions are treated. Biblical criticism is 
represented by a portion of the article Brstx and the entire entry 
under Ezexret. The series of articles upon Christian communities 
is represented by the article upon Quakers; Church history by 
Vatican Counci ; Church ritual by Vestments, 


Chemistry. 

The articles in this field are represented by extracts from 
Evement (Professor Ostwald), Cuemican Acrion (Professor 
Nernst), Isomznism (Van’t Hoff), Vatency (Professor Arm- 
strong), ACETYLENE and ALKALI Manuracrurs illustrate 
articles dealing with commercial chemistry. 


Plants and Animals, 

The 16 specimens given to illustrate the character of the 
botanical and zoological entries follow one another on an 
ascending scale, from the article on Dopper to the general 
articles Lirk and Menpewism, thence descending the scale until 
the most restricted type of zoological article is reached in the 
entry describing the curious lizard known as AXxoLorL. 


Geology. 

Various types of geological articles are similarly represented 
by extracts from the general article Gzotocy; from the article 
Jurassic, GuactaL Periop, WALDEN (periods, systems, series, 


treatment accorded in the mew Encyclopaedia Britannica to the following subjects :— 





beds); from Fouip, Perro.tocy, Granite and ALEXANDRITE. 


If you have not yet seen a 





Medicine. 

Of the seven specimens given in this field, the first is an extract 
from the article (23 pages) Mepicine, by Sir Thomas Clifford 
Allbutt, and the last is the little entry Cumeiains. A portion 
from the article BLoop represents some 30 articles upon various 
parts of the body. The complete entry Dirwrueria shows the 
way in which ailments are treated. An important group is dealt 
with in Professor Sims Woodhead’s Parasrric Disgasgs (22 pages), 
from which a passage concerning the plague is reproduced. 


Mathematics, Physics, Astronomy. 

An extract from Mr. A. N. Whitehead’s article Marnematics 
indicates the character of the most general entry in this depart- 
ment of knowledge. The history of mathematics is represented in 
an extract from Professor Love's Inrinrresiman CaucuLus. Por- 
tions from the articles Marrer, Heat, Sxy, by Sir Joseph Thomson, 
Professor Callendar and Lord Rayleigh, give some indication of 
the treatment accorded to Physics ; while astronomical articles are 
represented by Ecuress, Comer, Jupiter, Canis Major. 


Agriculture and Industries. 

Grass AND GrRassLANDs, Reaping, Frour anp Frour Manv- 
FACTURE, ADULTERATION, Woon and WooLLEeN MANUFACTURE, 
Corron, Canvas, Buripine, Heatine, Oi. Engine, Power 
TRANSMISSION are the specimens selected to represent the articles 
upon the manifold applications of scientific knowledge to practical 
ends. 


Law. 

Far and Frxturss represent a very complete group of highly 
practical legal articles. The entire entry under Costs is repro- 
duced in illustration of the treatment given to legal questions of 
somewhat wider scope. International Law is represented by an 
extract from ArBiTRaTIoN ; social legislation by a portion of the 
article Lanour LeaisiaTion; penal system by an extract from 
JuvenILe OrrenpeErs; financial legislation by an extract from 
Income Tax. 


Arts and Music. 

Extracts from the articles Drawine, Scutprure, and Roman 
Agr deal respectively with the purpose, practice and evolution of 
an art; Tapestry, Lace, Sraingp Guiass, Jewetry with applied 
arts. Arcn and Desx represent a large number of subsidiary 
articles connected with the arts of the architect and the cabinet 
maker. Sonata and Horn are given as specimens of two among 
the main groups of musical articles. 


Literature and Language. 

Triotet and Porrry, Drama and Vavpevitur, represent 
articles of varying scope upon forms of literature. An extract 
from the article Frencu Lirerarure is characteristic of the scale 
upon which national literatures are treated, while Guenevers 
represents a very interesting group of articles upon the main 
cycles of romance. Language is represented by extracts from 
Enousu Lanavaer, Basques, Bantu Lanauagss, Pui.o.oey, 
Siane, and by the complete entry under Z. 


Sports and Games. 

The specimens given in this field range from Horse-racina to 
Marsues, and include Suoorine, AnGiine, Bowxis, Yacurine, 
Fencine. Trenre et QuaRANTER represent a complete series of 
articles upon card games. 

Thirteen Full-page Pilates. 

from a total of 400, are given from those accompanying the 
articles Vauit, Lace, Roman Art, Rupper, G@ean Crvi.izaTion, 
Licurnovsr, Patzonro.toey, Houss, Deinxine Vusse.s, Sur, 
Woop Carvine, KnicuTrsoop anp CHIVALRY, 


copy of the Specimen Book, 


please apply for one at once, using the form printed below, 


To the CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS, 135, FETTER LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


Please send me the Specimen Book of the 
new Encyclopaedia Britannica, with form of 

scription, showing the rates of subscription 
until May 31st. 


Name... Le ae 
Sp. 11. 


Address 





— 
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THE 


METAPHYSIC OF 
EXPERIENCE. 


SHADWORTH H. HODGSON. 


In Four Books. . 


Book 
Book 
Book 


Book 


I.—General Analysis of Experience. 
Il.—Positive Science. 
IIl.—Analysis of Conscious Action. 
IV.—The Real Universe. 
8vo, buckram (the vols. not to be had separately) 
price 36s. 
ALSO BY THE SAME. 
TIME AND SPACE: a Metaphysical Essay. 
8vo, 163, 1865, 
THE THEORY OF PRACTICE: an Ethical 
Enquiry. 2 vols. 8vo, 24s. 1870, 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF REFLECTION, 
2 vols. 8vo, 21s. 5 
OUTCAST ESSAYS AND 
VERSE TRANSLATIONS. 


Essays :—The Genius of De Quincey, and De Quincey as Political Economist 
—The Supernatural in English Poetry, with Note on the True Symbol 
of Christian Union—English Verse. 

Verse ‘I'vanslations :—Nineteen short passages, mostly familiar, from Greek 
aud Latin Classic Poets. 

Crown 8vo, 6s, 1881, 


In 4 vols, 


LONGMANS, GREEN and CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C, 
E 


NEW YORK, CALCUTTA. and BOMBAY. 


OUR OWN RELIGION IN ANCIENT PERSIA 


By L. H. MILLS, Professor of Zend (Avesta) Philology; being a Third 
Edition of a Lecture delivered in Oxford, partly printed in the Nineteenth 
Century Review, January, 1894, translated with consent of the Editor and 
Author into Gujarati (Trustees of the Sir J. J. Fund), and into Italian, 
1911, by an accomplished translator upon his own initiative. 

Soon to be had of leading booksellers in Oxford, or of Brockhaus, Leipzig. 
Two Shillings. Italian version, seventy-seven pages, now ready, gratis on 
behalf of Mr. J. Bahemen, upon application to Author, to Students of the 
Universities of Rome and Naples; Italian bound up with Oriental and English 
text of Yasua L., six plates, pages 168, five lire paper, and cloth, seven lire. 

The Author strenuously negatives the opinion that the Post-Exilic 
orthodoxy owed its origin wholly to the vastly prevalent Persian system 
by which it was surrounded during the centuries when the Jews were Persian 
subjects, but he holds it to be reprehensible, as also fatal to Bible study, to 
conceal the existence of a system where the details of the Theolog % 
Angelology, Soteriology, Eschatology and Subjectivity of recompense largely 
coincide with those of the Exilic pre-Christian creed, notwithstanding extensive 
accretions of fabulous matter. 

He recalls the dominant fact that a form in which the Persian Religion 
reached Greece, at least B.C. 350, exclusively reports the supreme interior 
elements ; and he does not deny that this influence contributed, with political 
motives, toward the Restoration of the Jews, nor that the Persian decrees and 
other religious communications partly reported in the Bible encouraged the 
orthodox Pharisaism, as against the negative Sadducees. 

YASNA I. also ready, with the Avesta, Pahlavi, Sanskrit and Persian 
Texts and with Author's Sanskrit version (1911, four plates, pages LI7 + 
XXXIII)—Brockhaus, price seven shillings and sixpence. (The edition is 
neafly sold to the Trustees, Sir J. J. Fund, Bombay ; a quarter to Mr. Jemshid 
Bahemen, of Teheran, Persia; to the Open Court Pub, Co., and others.) 


HATCHARDS, Booksellers. 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


Established 1783. 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 


Pp. 776, Portrait, Memoir, 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. post-free in U.K. 
COMPENDIUM OF SWEDENBORG’S 
THEOLOGICAL WRITINGS. 


*,* Because Swedenborg has written so much, many who are strangers to his 
works are deterred from making their acquaintance from not knowing what 
to select and where to begin. is work contains the most important 

sages, arranged under heads, so as to present a complete and authorita- 
ive exposition of what he taught. 


London: SWEDENBORG SOCIETY, 1 Bloomsbury Street. 


SOTHERAN’S WEST-END HOUSE 
IS NOW IN ENLARGED PREMISES AT 
43 PICCADILLY, 
(Opposite PRINCE’S HALL.) 
BOOKS, ENGRAVINGS AND AUTOGRAPHS 
on View; Valued for Probate; Bought for Cash. 
Teleshone: Mayfair 3601. Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London. 


HAVE YOU A BOOKPLATE? 
We can design and engrave a bookplate to incorporate your own ideas, crest 
motto, etc. Artistic and original work, from 17s. 6d, Specimens sent frev, 
Henry G. Ward, 49 Gt. Portland Street, London, W. 
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Messrs.LONGMANS & Co's NEW Lig] 


By permission of His Late Majesty King Edward 
and of His Majesty King George vy, 


KING EDWARD VII. AS 
SPORTSMAN. 


By ALFRED E. T. WATSON. 


With Contributions by Captain the Hon. Sir Seymour Fo. 
C.M.G., K.C.V.0., the Marquess of Ripon, G.C.V.0 Lord 
Walsingham, Lord Ribblesdale, and Others, ’ 


With 10 Plates in Colour, and 92 other Illustrations, 
8vo. Price ONE GUINEA net. (Inland Postage 6d.) 
** The great book of the year.”"—Daily Mail, 
*“*A splendid record of King Edward’s accomplishment in all th 
waters) of sport.”"—Evening News. . @ fields (and 
“An admirable volume, without which no coun house library 
complete.’’—Nottingham Guardian, “7 Wb 
“ Each chapter shows us King Edward in that element which he loved above 
all others—the open air, and through it all we see displayed those qualities 
which characterize the true sportsman.”’—Daily News. 
“*As an historical record of the outdoor life of a great King it a 
permanent value that cannot be too strongly emphasized.”"—Daily Telegraph, 
*,.*Prospectus sent on Application. 


vil, 








SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 
The Life of George Joachim Coschen, 
FIRST VISCOUNT GOSCHEN. 


By the HON. ARTHUR ELLIOT. 
With Portraits and other Illustrations, 2 vols. 8vo. 258, net 


[Inland Postage 64, 
“Mr, Elliot is to be congratulated on having successfully performed a very 
arduous work.” —The Spectator. 





WILL BE PUBLISHED ON SATURDAY NEXT. 


The Imperial Conference. A History and 
Study. By Ricuarp Jess. 2 vols. Svo. 258, net, 
[Inland Postage, 6d. 
This is the only book extant which tells the whole story of THE IMPERIAL 
CONFERENCE, its origin, growth, and work ; its past five sessions ; what it 
has done about PREFERENCE, DEFENCE, FOREIGN AFFAIRS, ALL 
RED ROUTE, EMPIRE CABLES, EMIGRATION, COURT OF APPEAL, 
ADVISORY COUNCIL, and all the other Subjects which are now coming up 
again, 
Beginnin » or Glimpses of Vanished 
ivilizations. By Mrs. M. Mutnatt, Author of “The 


Explorers in the New World before and after Columbus,” ete, 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. [Inland Postage, 3d. 








The Gardens of Gray’s Inn and other 
Verses. By CHRISTIAN TEARLE. Square crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
[Inland Postage 34, 
“This volume of varied verse will please readers of the most diverse taste, 
but primarily perhaps those who have a sentimental regard for ‘ Old London,’ 
and those who have a liking for the ‘Cavalier’ point of view of history, The 
author has a distinct lyric gift.’’"—Daily Telegraph. 





NEW NOVEL BY MRS. WILFRID WARD. 


THE JOB SECRETARY : 
An Impression. 
By MRS. WILFRID WARD. 


Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. [On Monday nezt, 





LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C, 











READY ON MONDAY. 


At all Libraries and Booksellers. 


THE MODEL MILLIONAIRE 


By CORA MINNETT, 


Author of “The Day after To-morrow.” Cr. 8vo, 6. 

An intensely interesting story of a millionaire and his 
money. Mise Minnctt is an Australian, and writes with s 
full knowledge of the scenes and people she describes. It is 
a good story; one that arrests attention by its originality 
and charm. 


LONDON: 


|W. J. HAM-SMITH, 6 JOHN STREET, ADELPHI 
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Maemillan’s New Books. 
New and Cheaper Edition in One Volume 


MODERN EGYPT. 


By THE EARL OF CROMER. 
With Portrait and Map. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. [Tuesday. 


MAURICE HEWLETT. 


the Agonists. A Trilogy of God 
and Man (Minos King of Crete. Ariadne 
in Naxos. The Death of Hippolytus) By 
MAURICE HEWLETT, Author of “The Forest Lovers,” 
&. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 


NEW 6s. NOVELS. 


The Unknown God. By PUTNAM 
WEALE, Author of “The Human Cobweb,” “The Forbidden 
Boundary,” &c. Extra crown 8vo. 6s. 


Suh "an etuintte ap cme, with some exciting and spiritedly described 
, while its hero and 


heroine, <i aeaiedy with the English and the American missions, 
are really heroic.” 
Nina. By ROSALINE MASSON. Extra Crown 8vo. 6s. 


“This is one of the books of which one counts the pages yet remaining te be 
yead. For an expert novel-reader such praise might well be enough. 
The Dean of Westonbury is as good a a— as could be wished. The same 
can be said of the Scottish minister, Mr. Forbes, so like and yet so unlike. 
But Elspeth, the Highland nurse, is the great success of the story.”—The 


Spectator. 
Trevor Lordship. A Love Story. By Mrs. 
HUBERT BARCLAY. Extra crown 8vo. 6s. 








Modern Artillery in the Field. 


A description of the Artillery of the Field Army, and the 
Principles and Methods of its employment. By Colonel H. A. 
BETHELL, R.F.A. (Retired.) With 14 Plates and 126 Ilus- 
trations in the Text. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. [Military Text-Books 


Divine Transcendence and its Re- 
flection in Religious Authority. An Essay. By 
J.B. ILLINGWORTH, M.A.,D.D. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 


The Trial of our Faith and other 
Papers. By THOMAS HODGKIN, D.C.L. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
net. 

“A book for the ordinary reader who wishes to get a general idea of the 
of religious history touched on by Dr. Hodgkin, and more especially 
ay eg they have on the principles underlying modern religions life ‘— 

A Short History of Ethics, Greek 


and Modern. By REGINALD A. P. ROGERS, Fellow 
and Tutor of Trinity College, Dublin. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


The Ladies’ Battle. By MOLLY ELLIor 
wae Globe 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 
*, A Statement of the case against Women’s Suffrage. 


The Psychology of Education. 
By J. WELTON, M.A., Professor of Education in the Univer- 
sity of Leeds. 8vo. Ts. 6d. net. 


Craftsmanship in Teaching. 


By WM. CHANDLER BAGLEY. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


The Letters of Richard Henry 


LEE. Collected and Edited by Prof. JAMES CURTIS 
Ballagh, Ph.D. Vol. I. 1762-1778. Medium 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


The Practical Flower Garden. 


By HELENA RUTHERFURD ELY. With 8 Coloured Page 
Plates, 24 Half-Tone Page Plates, and 38 Illustrations in the 
Text. Extra Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD. LONDON. 





OOKS WANTED :—Strickland’s Queen; Mommsen’s 
Rome; Delany Autobiography; D’arblay’s Diar. oe; Works, 
3% vols. ; Shakespeare, edited Singer or ~~ vi — Boots: vols. ; Alice 
in Wonderland, 1865 or 1866; any books Alken, Rowlandson, 
Beardsley, Leech, ete, HECTOE'S GREAT DOOKSE OP, BIRMINGHAM. 





OOKS. —Folkard’s Sailing Boat, 31s. 6d.,for7s.6d.; Wright’s 
Life of Pater, 2 vols., 248., for 10s. 6d. ; Goethe’s Faust, large , lus. 
by Pogany, 42s., for 2ls.; Nettlefold’s Practical Housing, le.; Max bohm’s 
Caricatures, 2ia., for 10s. 6d. ; Geo. wate Sete, 3 wee, Sh, SS es 
Symonds’ Days Spen pent on a Doge's Farm, 10s. éd., for 5s. Letters of 
ietoria, 3vols., £33s., for 25s.; Aubrey Beardsley’s Ear! ‘and Later Works, 2vols., 
net £558. ; Oscar Wilde’s Salome, illus. illus. by Lf you can’t the 
cash,send. me your old and I'l exchange with you; also send for 
T have always 100,000 Banana on = If you want a book and have failed 
to find it elsewhere. ’ the most i 8 extant.— 
BAKER'S GREAT (T HOOKSMOP, P, JOHN BRIGHT , BIRMINGHAM. 





Messrs. CONSTABLE and Ca., Ltd., have pleasure 
in announcing for immediate publication the 
authorised translation from the German of the 
personal reminiscences of RICHARD WAGNER, 
in two volumes, with Frontispiece Portraits, 
dis. 6d. net, entitled: 


MY LIFE 
RICHARD 
WAGNER 


The greatest interest attaches to this auto- 
biography, now published for the first time, 
and to prevent delay and disappointment orders 
should be placed immediately with booksellers 
and circulating libraries. 


SIR WILLIAM BUTLER: an Autobiography 10s. net 
SIR FREDERICK HAINES By Robert S. Rait 10s. 6d. net 
THE JAPANESE LETTERS OF LAFCADIO HEARN 


12s. net 

Elihu Vedder 
Maurice Baring 
J. A. F. Orbaan 
Adelaide Gosset 
Borden P. Bowne 
J. Alan Murray 














THE DIGRESSIONS OF V. 2ls. net 
DIMINUTIVE DRAMAS 4s. 6d. net 
SIXTINE ROME 7s. 6d. net 
SHEPHERDS OF BRITAIN 7s. 6d. net 
THE ESSENCE OF RELIGION 5s. net 
THE ECONOMY OF FOOD 3s. 6d. net 


ADVENTURE, SPORT AND TRAVEL ON 
THE TIBETAN STEPPES 16s. net 


THE WORLD OF DREAMS 7s. 6d. net Havelock Ellis 
THE DOCTOR’S DILEMMA 6s. Bernard Shaw 


ACROSS THE ROOF OF THE WORLD 1és. net 
P. T. Etherton 


R. W. Jeffery 


W. N. Fergusson 


THE NEW EUROPE, 1789-1889 8s. 6d. net. 


The Best 6s. Fiction for Spring Reading. 
Una L. Silberrad DECLINED WITH THANKS 


(Second Impression) 
Horace Caradoc GEOFFREY SANCLAIR 
Heetor Monro 


MRS. ELMSLEY 
W: E. Norris VITTORIA VICTRIX 
Mrs. ome wane 





PEOPLE OF POPHAM 
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Just Published. 2s. Gd. net. 


THE OXFORD AND 
CAMBRIDGE REVIEW 


“THE Magazine for readers of the best literature and 
for both past and present Members of the Universities,” 


No. 14, SUMMER TERM, 1911. 








CONTENTS. 
CHURCH AND STATE IN PORTUGAL. Silva Doria. 
THE AUTHORISED VERSION OF THE BIBLE. 
The Rev. A. Smythe Palmer, D.D. 


THE QUEEN’S COAT OF ARMS. 
The Rev. E. E. Dorling, F.S.A. 
COMMON SENSE AND THE STUDY OF WAR. 
Lieut.-Colonel Alsager Pollock. 


MEDIAEVAL BYWAYS. L. F. Salzmann, F.S.A, 


THE PASTORAL MOOD. Harry Christopher Minchin. 
“PUTTING OUT.” E. S. Bates, 
NATURE’S NIGHT LIGHTS. J. Barnard-James. 





London: 10 ORANGE STREET, W.C. 
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BLACKWOODS’ NEW BOOks. 


AN EASTERN MISCELLANY. 


B 
of Ronatpsuar, M.P., Author of “On the Outakirts of fm 
“Sport and Politics Under an Eastern Sky,” “ andering Soe” 

108. 6d. net, atts Student ia 


the Far East.” 
“Lord Ronaldshay adds to an already high i East 
SS Mall a, : . reputation by this « 
* Lo naldshay’s volumes have all been good reading. i 
a striking testimony to the variety of his journeys and hie in ~ atest west is 
seatee a = Bho | undoubtedly that on ‘India and Inpectl 
iprocity.’ ells the whole story in a n i i 
result of careful research.”’—The Tunes.” —™ ase tly the 
THE TREASURY OF ANCIENT EGyprT 
Chapters on Ancient Egyptian History and A 4 
By ARTHUR E. Weie¢a.t, Inspector-General of Upper Egypt H 
Antiquities; Author of “‘ Travels in the Upper Be tian Desert,” « 
Life and Times of Akhnaton, Pharaoh of Egypt,” “A Guide to 
Antiquities of Upper Egypt.” With Illustrations, 7s. 6d. net, fe 
“.... This delightful exposition is always interesti readable 
common degree.’’—Scotsman. . eae in no 
“Mr, Weigall is a fascinating writer on a fascinating subject.” 
—Liverpool Courier, 
LETTERS FROM INDIA, By Lavy Wuaox 
7s. 6d. net. ? 
A charming volume of letters by a lady long resident in India, wh fficial 
sition gave her special opportunities of o ing all the facets of life thaw 
wady Wilson is the wife of an eminent civilian, and is herself the daughter of 
the celebrated Dr. Norman Macleod. 


A HOLIDAY IN SOUTH AFRICA. By the 


Right Hon. Sir H. Mortimer Duranp, G.C.M.G., K.C.S.L, E-CLE, 
6s. net. ~ 


CAUGHT ON THE WING. | Consisting of 
‘oems, , Love ics, Sonnets. B ») 
**An Imperial héveune” 3s. 6d. net. 7 a ae 
** He will take a notable place among the singers.”’—Daily Telegraph, 
“ He writes with strength and dignity."’—Times, 
“A True Poet.”"— Western Mail, 
** Always dignified and impressive.’’—Scotsman, 





Promoting Christian Knowledge 


THE PROBLEM OF DEUTERONOMY. 
By the Rev. J. 8. GRIFFITHS. Being the Bishop Jeune Memorial Fund 
Prize Essay (1909) on “‘ The Historical Truth and Divine Authority of the 
Book of Deuteronomy.” Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s, 


BIBLE AND CHURCH LINKS. 
A Manual of religious instruction containing Biblical facts collected 
and arranged in concise form, together with Festivals, Ecclesiastical 
Terms, Symbols, &., explained for the use of Schools, &c, By CHARLES 
M. PARKS, B.A. Small post 8vo, cloth boards, 1s, 6d. 


THE MESSAGES TO THE SEVEN 
CHURCHES. Lectures by the Rev. T. H. BINDLEY, D.D. Small 
post 8vo, cloth boards, ls. €d. 


OUR ENGLISH BIBLE: HOW WE GOT 
IT. A Tercentenary Memorial of the Authorised Version. Ly the 
Rev. R. B. GIRDLESTONE, M.A., Canon of Christ Church. With 
several Illustrations. Small post 8vo, paper cover, 6d.; cloth boards, la. 
The book has been graciously accepted by the King. 


THE PEW TO THE PULPIT. 


A a PRIEST. With an Introduction by the Rev. Dr. I, GREGORY 
SMITH. Smail post 8vo, cloth, ls. 6d, 


THE OFFICIAL YEAR-BOOK OF THE 
CHURCH OF ENGEAND for 1911: Furnishing a trustworthy 
Account of the Condition of the Church of England and of all Bodies 
in Communion with her throughout the world, Demy 8vo, paper boards, 
8s.; cloth boards, red edges, 4s. 

“Is without doubt one of the most remarkable of books of reference 
produced in the present day.”—Pall Mall Gazette, 


THE CORONATION SERVICE. 

With Introduction; Notes; Extracts from the Liber Regalis and 
Coronation Order of Charles I.; Historical Accounts of Coronations, 
&c. Edited by the Rev. JOSEPH H. PEMBERTON. Fifth Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, special ronation 
binding in cloth, bevelled boards, gilt top, 3s. 4d. 

[This furnishes an interesting history of Coronations, of the Coronation 
Services, &c., and is fully wlustrated.] 


SERMONS ON THE CORONATION. 
A series of Four Sermons by Bishop WELLDON, Rev. E. GROSE 
HODGE, Rev. J. H. PEMBERTON, and Rev. Canon MACLEANE. 
Small post 8vo, paper cover, 6d.; cloth boards, special Coronation 
binding, 1s. 

A large variety of Bibles and Prayers, in various bindings, with 
Coronation Design on front cover, with Portrait of the King and 
Queen, are now on Sale at the Society’s Depots. 

His Majesty the King has graciously allowed the Royal Arms to be rr s 

- fall.’’—The Daily Telegraph. 
ocd on the S.°.C.K. Coronation Editions of the Bible and Prayer “Cleverly constructed and admirably written.""—Standard. 
OOK. “ Replete with sunlight, air, and fragrance ; artistic, and readable.” 


BRITISH WILD FLOWERS IN THEIR —Dundes Advertiser, 














* Messrs, Blackwood have the reputation of discovering new and gifted authors,” 
BLACKWOODS’ NOVELS BY NEW AUTHORS. 
PETER’S PROGRESS. By Cupisropure 


Heats. 68. 
“* Gives us very successfully the world of military Anglo-India.”—The Times, 
“ Written in a vivacious and breezy style, this novel should find many 


readers.” —The Globe. 
THE SINISTER NOTE. By A. Wauisrpes. 
6s. 


Author of “‘ Black Mark,” “‘ King and Captive.” 
“A story which will be read with avidity by all into whose hands it may 


NATURAL COLOURS and FORM. Text by Prof. HENSLOW. 
With over 200 Coloured Illustrations. The artist, GRACE LAYTON, 
obtained the Silver Flora Medal from the Royal Horticultural Society for 
these drawings. (The special merit of these illustrations is their being 
true to nature in colour and as near ag possible in size.) crown 
8vo, cloth boards, 8s, 


FLOWERS OF THE FIELD. 
By the late Rev. C. A. JOHNS, B.A., F.L.S._ Thirty-third Edition, 
entirely Revised by G. 8. BOULGER, F.L.S., F.G.S., Professor of Botany 
in the City of London College. With Portrait and Memoir of Author. 
Numerous -Black-and-White Illustrations, also 64 Coloured Plates. The 
artist, GRACE LAYTON, obtained the Silver Flora Medal of the Royal 
mm gage | Society for these drawings. Large crown 8vo, cloth 
ards, 7s. 6d. 


BRITISH BIRDS IN THEIR HAUNTS. 


Being a popular account of the Birds which have been observed in the 
British Isles, their Haunts and Habits, their Systematic, Common and 
Provincial Names, together with a Synopsis of General an¢ a brief Summar: 
of Specific Characters. By the late Rev. Cc. A. JOHNS, B.A., F.L.S. 
New Edition. With 16 Coloured Plates. Post 8vo, cloth boards, 6s, 


THE GENERAL PLAN. By Epmunp Canoter. 
Author of “ The Mantle of the East.” 66. 
“Since Kipling has abandoned Indian stories no one has written any half so 
good as these Mr. Candler gives us.’’—Birmingham Post. 


THE GREEN WAVE OF DESTINY. Br 


Puruirra Briwers, Author of “An Incident by the Way,” in “ Black 
wood.” 6s. 


** An able and interesting novel.”—Scotsman, 
“*Subtly conceived and cleverly constructed, the tale is strong and 
impressive.’’—Glasgow Herald, 


DOLORES. By I. Compron-Burverr. 68. 


* An unusually original novel.””—Times. 
«Has style, atmosphere, and distinction. ‘Dolores’ is literature.” 

—Daily Mod 
** The conversation is brilliantly handled.” —Scotsman, 
“ Possessed of an exquisite skill in dialogue.”’—Globe, 


OH! FOR AN ANGEL. By Marcverire Curtis. 


Author of ‘‘The Bias” and “‘ Marcia—A Transcript from Life.” 68 
“This story has many fine qualities. It is written with grace and enthusiasm 
. ... the characters are charmingly drawn,’’—Liverpool Courvr, 


THE LORD DOLLAR. (Don Dinero.) 
By Harrer Curtis. 68. 
o ilfull, ld story.” —Times. 
Me Darts — be conquatalated upon having produced a very readable 
story indeed.’’—Financial Times, 
“ The reader is thrilled at every turn, and the final scene is quite tremendous. 
‘The Lord Dollar’ is a book that should on no account be miss er esteve Moi. 


THE PRICE OF EMPIRE. By E. Hosastr 
Hamppen. 66. 
* A novel of good literary quality.” —Times. 
“A well told and exciting narrative.”’—Aberdeen Free Press. 
“A novel of distinction and interest.”"—Newcastle Chronicle. 


RUTH WERDRESS. FATHER 
O’HARALAN. AND SOME NEW CHRISTIANS. An Angio- 
Irish Tale. By Joux Gopwin FirzerraLtp. 68% : 

“There is a great deal of good reading in the book, and much praise 
due.’’—Times, 
“Clever, ingenious and persuasive.”—Scotsman. 


NINETY-EIGHT AND SIXTY YEARS 
AFTER. By Anprew James. 36. 6d. 
“wn ‘ully carried "Morning Post. P 
e We'l Keng po hee ieoee of the Gnctling times of “The Rebellion, but 
i ion. 
LONDON ; Northumt land A W.C.; 43 Q Victoria St EC. have met with none to excel or infeed to equal the present coneNorthern Whit 
BRIGHTON : 129 North Street. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


Loupvom: Printed by L. Urcorr G11, at the London and County Printing Works, Drury Lane 
(Limited), at their Office, No, 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Mid 


THE SPECTROSCOPE AND ITS WORK. 
(Manual of Elementary Science.) By H. F. NEWALL, M.A., Professor 
@ a in the University of Cambridge. Illustrated. F’cap 8vo, 
cloth, 2s. 


THE PRESSURE OF LIGHT. (Romance 
of Science Series.) By J. H. POYNTING, Sc.D., F.R.S., Mason 
Professor of Physics at the University of Birmingham, With numerous 
Diagrams. Small post 8vo, cloth 2s. 


DISEASES OF PLANTS. (Romance of 
Science Series.) By Prof. MARSHALL WARD. With numerous 
Illustrations. Post 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


TURBINES. (Romance of Science Series.) 
By Engineer-Commander A. E, TOMPKINS, R.N. Second Edition. 
Enlarged and Revised. Small post 8vo, cloth boards, 3s, 6d, 


SPINNING TOPS. (Romance of Science 
Series.) By Prof. J. PERRY, M.E., F.R.S. Revised Edition, with an 
Appendix on the Gyrostat and the Mono-Rail. Small post 8vo, cloth 
boards, 2s. 6d. 


BOTANY. 
By the late Prof. BENTLEY, F.L.S., M.R.C.S. Eng. Revised and 
E by G. S. BOULGER, F.L.S., F.G.S. (Manuals of Elementary 
Science.) F'cap 8vo. Llustrated. Cloth, ls, 6d, 
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